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Malaya 


Si vis pacem, para bellum 


The precise terms of Generalis- 
simo Stalin’s reply to Pandit 
Nehru’s proposals to halt opera- 
tions in Korea are likely to remain 
a closely guarded secret until their 
implications have been considered 
by the Governments of the United 
States and the other members of 
the United Nations. There are 
hints that its prime conditions are 
the acceptance of the Chinese 
People’s Government as a per- 
manent member of the Security 
Council and the grant of a hearing 
for the Korean peoples before the 
Council. The former suggests 
displacement of the Nationalist 
representatives as the spokesmen 
for China and implicit in the other 
condition is the unification of the 
two Korean territoriés. Unfor- 
tunately reports of the Russian 
reply throw no light on the ques- 
tion of principle that the North 
Korean aggressor forces must 
withdraw forthwith behind the 
38th parallel. This is one of the 
issues, which would presumably 
need to be clarified before any 
negotiations could start. It can 
be said, however, that the terms 
of the Russian reply do not sug- 
gest that the door to negotiation is 
closed. Reported discussions in 
Moscow between the British Am- 
bassador and the Soviet Deputy 
Prime Minister are further 
grounds for this assumption. 

Nevertheless, it would not be in 
the best interests of the freedom 
loving peoples that negotiations 
should start in an atmosphere of 


appeasement. 
are wide. 

It is perhaps significant that in 
one. report it is hinted that Mr. 
Nehru’s intervention has caused 
the statement to be made by Mr. 
Stalin that “reactivation of the 
Security Council should be the 
first step.” Should this mean that 
Soviet Russia is admitting willing- 
ness to resume her place at the 
United Nations, the gain to the 
future of world peace would far 
exceed in importance the termina- 
tion of the fighting in Korea. The 
aim of the Charter is to bring 
power politics under control and 
provide a rational procedure for 
the settlement of international 
conflicts. Unlike the Covenant of 
the former League of the Nations 
(in which all nations had an equal 
voice), the Charter of the United 
Nations was designed to relate the 
status of the member states to 
their power and resources, in order 
that international discussion might 
proceed under realistic conditions. 
Realism does not mean that one 
nation, or a group, should domin- 
ate but rather that obligations to 
keep the peace should be shared 
collectively by all. 

As Mr. Churchill gave warning 
over the week-end, menace is in- 
herent in the policy of those who 
dominate Russia. The fourteen 
men in the Kremlin, as he put it, 
“have a policy, the aim of which 
we can see, but the execution and 
timing of their ambition for the 
Communist world we cannot pre- 


The present issues 


dict.” The problem of the times 
is to reconcile that policy with the 
aims of the nations who abhor the 
denial of the rights gf sovereign 
states and the individuals com- 
posing them. It is to remove the 
menacing troop concentrations on 
the borders of sovereign states and 
the tyrannising of free peoples. 
However much desired'may be 
the ending of hostilities in the 
Korean theatre and the lowering 
of the tension elsewhere—both of 
which might follow a return of 
Russia to the Security Council— 
these objectives will be illusory if 


the nations are weak in their 


power to defend themselves. But, 
it is probably true that recent 
events have made, as Mr. Churchill 
said, “masses of people through- 
out the free world more aware, 
awake and alive to where they 
stand.” 


Hence, even if prospects for 
negotiations may seem more pro- 
mising than a short time ago, it 
would. be criminal complacency 
not to acquire speedily the strength 
needed for defence, should this 
eventually be required. Nor, in- 
deed, has any evidence of Russian 
good faith been forthcoming and 
the use of the peace ‘offensive is 
an all too familiar weapon of 
modern warfare. Partial mobili- 
sation is accordingly being con- 
sidered in the United States and 
participation on a greater scale in 
the operations in Korea -by the 
British Commonwealth and other 
nations is believed to be under 
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A recent survey of the internal 
situation of China, as seen from Peking, 
stated that although the evidences of 
close collaboration with Russia, were 
patent and numerous, there were many 
distinctive characteristics, which «made 
the Chinese Communist revolution a 
new phenomenon. The survey, which 
was published recently by Chatham 
House in “The World Today” stresses 
the fact that the Chinese Communist 
Party is an orthodox Marxist move- 
ment deriving from the widely separate 
sources of Western Marxist phuose- 
phy and the Chinese tradition of revolt 
against bad government. Both influ- 
ences make it necessary, therefore itv 
consider the validity of the hope, often 
expressed, that Mao Tse-tung might 
become the Tito of Asia. 


Disillusioned by Russia 

“While it cannot be said _ that, 
without Marxism, the Chinese move- 
ment would have developed a 
parallel political and economic phili- 
sophy, it is probable that had 
there been no Russian Communist 
revolution, the ultimate and- certain 
Chinese revolution would have taken a 
Communist form, given the Marxist 
tendency it derived from Western 
European thought. Very few Chinese 
intellectuals.can read Russian. Almost 
all the modern educated class can read 
English; many are familiar with French; 
it was from these sources that the 
Chinese Communists took their .inspira- 
tion. 


“The establishment of a Communist 
State in Russia naturally transferred 
the centre of Marxist orthodoxy from 
Western Europe to Moscow. It was 
certainly to Moscow that the Chinese 
Communists looked for advice and or- 
der when, in 1927, the first Revolution 
seemed to offer an immediate chance 


discussion. Meanwhile the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Na- 
tions has received offers of assis- 
tance of one kind or another from 
many member states. 


These are commonsense mea- 
sures. In present circumstances, 
therefore, it must be accepted that 
there will be a diversion of man- 
power and resources from peace- 
time pursuits to the needs of com- 
mon defence, as well as some dis- 
tortion in the pattern of inter- 
national trade. The repercussions 
on the life of the individual citizen 
may be unwelcome, but will be 
a small price to pay in comparison 
to the levy, which would result 
from unpreparedness. For the 
moment, therefore, the motto of 
all should be “si vis pacem, para 
bellum.” 
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of seizing power. But the Chinese 
Communists were sadly disillusioned 
by the consequences of listening too 
attentively to the orders of Stalin at 
that time. Their movement was almost 
destroyed by his blunders. It was only 
painfully rebuilt on new foundations by: 
Mao and Chu when they had been 
driven so far into the interior that they 
could no longer’ receive the mistaken 
advice which Moscow continued to give. 


“Thereafter, during the long period 
of more than twenty years in which 
the Chinese Communist movement, 
with many viscissitudes, struggled first 
against Chiang Kai-shek and then 
against the Japanese invasion, Moscow 
and the Russian party line counted for 
very little. No aid in arms or advisers 
came from Russia. Stalin not only 
recognized, but supported, the reaction- 
ary Nationalist, Government. As late 
as 1945, he couid assure Harry Hopkins 
that he regarded Chiang’s Government 
as the legitimate Government of China 
and looked upon the Chinese Com- 
munists as a party of agrarian rebels 
who had not the | capacity to. seize 
power or govern China. When the 
Russians invaded Manchuria at the end 
of the war with Japan, they carried 
off the industrial plant from the fac- 
tories, and, when they withdrew, hand- 
ed over the chief cities to the Kuomin- 
tang troops who were flown in to 
receive them. The Chinese Communists, 
indeed, could not be prevented from 
infiltrating the countryside, and thus 
came into possession of the Japanese 
arms dumos which they found there. 
But had Russia really expected or in- 
tended that within a year or two 
Manchuria should become the great: 
base for the Chinese Communist re- 
volution, it would have been easy to 
delay evacuation until the Chinese 
Communists had gained complete con- 
trol of the region. It would have been 
easier still, and more practical, to hand 
over to them the Javanese industrial 
plants intact and in running order. 


“There is thus clear evidence that, 
following the catastrophes of 1927, the 
Chinese Communist Party had gone its 
Own way, ignored, though not actually 
condemned by Russia, but still, as late 
as 1945, not regarded in Moscow as the 
likely candidate for power in China. 
The Chinese Communist Party won its 
war by its own efforts. In 1948 a new 
Communist State emerged which owed 
little to Russia, and which derived its 
Marxism from Western Europe. There 
is good reason to believe that this de- 
velopment was as unexpected, and in 
some ways almost as unwelcome, in 
Moscow as in Washington. 


Turning back on the West 


“This evidence of the lack of colla- 
boration between the Russian and 
Chinese Communist parties went far to 
strengthen the belief that Chinese 
Communism was in some way heretical, 
distinctively Chinese, and thus less 
dangerous than orthodox Communism. 
But this belief is really erroneous; the 


difference between Chinese anu Rus- 
sian Communism is primarily one of 
history and practice, not of theory or 
ideology. There are, indeed, clear 
traces of certain truly Chinese charac- 
teristics in the movement, but they in 
turn are not those which distinguished 
the decadent regime of the end of the 
Manchu dynasty, nor yet the corrupt 
opportunism of the pseudo-republic of 
the Kuomintang. If the origins of 
Chinese Marxism are in Western 
Europe, the origins of the Chinese ele- 
ments in the political philosophy of the 
new regime come from older Chinese: 
history; from the Imperial tradition in 
its full flower, not from the decadence 
of the Manchu dynsty.” 


China, the writer concludes, “has 
turned her back on the West and is 
seeking a solution for her ills in a re- 
vival of her old traditions under a 
Marxist interpretation. It is perhaps 
no accident that the leaders of the 
Communist Party are men from the 
West centre of China. Neither Canton- 
ese nor coast country men are found 
among the highest leaders. These men, 
who were brought up in the always 
mainly self-sufficient interior, and who 
then passed twenty-two years of 
guerrilla warfare far from the comforts 
and outlook of the great port cities, 
have never really been infiuenced by 
ideas carried among Western-educated 
‘Chinese. They belong, in one sense to 
an older China, to the land-bound 
Empires of the past; like the men of 
those ages, they look westward across 
the steppes for their contacts with 
Europe, not eastward to the sea.” 


Ally but no tool of Russia 


“In many ways the Western nations 
now once more find themselves faced 
with problems all too reminiscent of the 
early days of the China trade. There 
is once more a strong and intransigent 
government, unwilling to admit. the 
foreign merchant, and priding itself on 
a philosophy of politics and. foreign 
relations wholly at variance with that 
current in the West. Once more China 
is strong in defence, but weak in at- 
tack. The empire of the Manchus had 
no aggressive designs on its neighbours, 
and we may still hove that Communist 
China, exhausted by twelve years of 
war and invasion, bent uvon remodel- 
ling its economy and social structure, 
intent upon the huge task of industrial- 
izing a sub-continent and raising the 
living standards of 400 million people, 
has no designs upon the peace of the 
world, provided she can regain, with- 
out interference, all her national terri- 
tory, which in the Chinese view most 
certainly includes Formosa. 


“The new China has come to stay; 
no internal opposition exists which can 
dislodge it. But the emergence of a 
second Communist State of the dimen- 
sions and potentialities of a first-class 
Power, raises for the older Communist 
Russia many problems also. China 
may be the ally, but she cannot be the 
tool of Russia. Allies, as we know, 
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MEANING OF ECONOMIC PARTNERSHIP 
WITH RUSSIA 
By G. IONESCU 


Whatever may be the-final results of 
the East-West trade negotiations, which 
are being undertaken at ‘Geneva by 
the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion, over which the Swedish econo- 
mist, Gunnar Karl Myrdal, is presiding, 
one thing has been made definitely 
clearer: that the economic resources 
of the Eastern European countries are 
now entirely and exclusively at Soviet 
Russia’s disposal. All the merchandise, 
with which the Soviet delegate, Mr. 
Amazask Arutiunian, economic chief 
of the Soviet Foreign Office, was offer- 
ing to bargain, came from the Eastern 
European pool, that is, from E.C.M.A. 
(Economie Council for Mutual Assis- 
tance), the organisation created in 
Moscow in January 1949, which now 
comprises the U.S.S.R., ’Poland, Cze- 
choslovakia, Rumania, "Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Albania. Any financial 
questions in the negotiations were dealt 


with on behalf of the rouble bloc, 
do not always agree on policy, and 
compromise is often necessary. The 


Russians have as yet had little experi- 
ence in the practice of compromise, 
and it cannot but be good for them to 
deal with a people so apt at getting 
round difficulties and such masters of 
diplomacy as the Chinese. Mao Tse- 
tung was nine weeks in Moscow, and 
as the Peking people were quick to see, 
it does ‘not take nine weeks to say yes.” 


Fear of Japanese Revival 


This inward orientation of Chinese 
thought has. of course, its critics. One 
of them. Professor .L. Forster, formerly 
of the University of Hongkong, in a 
recent letter to the London “The Times” 
newspaper, has stressed “the hatred and 
the fear. of Japan, which prevails in 
China.” In his view, Chinese policy is 
influenced by the necessity for taking 
precautions against a repetition of the 
attacks and the sufferings inflicted by 
Japan from the East in thé past. 

As Professor Forster puts it “China’s 
attitude is’ precisely that of France 
towards Germany. It is clear that 
‘Mao Tse-tung expresses the spirit of 
China when he relies upon Russia, the 
chief enemy of Javan, for his country’s 
‘security. 
fears is a rapid revival of Japan spon- 
sored by the United States. This ex- 
plains why America, the _ greatest 
‘benefactor China ever had, is now 
regarded as an enemy. It is high time 
a pact was formed in the Far East 
affording the same guarantees as the 

tlantic Pact does in Europe. If this 
were done, then the basis of this mar- 
riage of convenience with Russia would 
be undermined, for in my opvinon there 
is practically nothing in common be- 
tween the Russian outlook on life and 
that of the Chinese. China’s alliance 
with Russia is not based on mutual 
love but on a common hatred and fear 
-of a resurrected Japan.” 


What the Chinese sees and 


whose members, defined by the fact 
that they are united in questions of 
foreign currency are, apart from the 
six quoted above:* China, Mongolia, 
Northern Korea and Viet-Minh. 

As only some of these various inter- 
regional economic agreements have 
been published, one cannot be quite 
certain how, from an official and tech- 
nical point of view, the machine works. 
Yet paradoxical as it may sound, the 
technical ‘aspect is not of great im- 
portance in the problem as, in reality, 
the machinery has never been and was 
never designed to be a proper inter- 
national or inter-regional system of 
economic co-ordination, but simply a 
powerful apparatus for squeezing the 
resources of the other countries for 
Russia’s benefit. 

What is both more interesting and 
much clearer, is how this is achieved. 
This complex construction is a fascin- 
ating study. It needed both delicate 
precision in detail and ruthless sever- 
ity in the overall conception. It used 
the experience of such different and 
opposed technicians as Varga, the 
Hungarian Communist economist, who 
although he has been criticised in the 
Soviet Academy, is still the Russian 
expert in problems of world economy; 
and of Dr. Clodius, the Nazi expert, 
one of the most hated men in Eastern 
Europe under Hitler for his ruthless 
exploitation of those countries on Ger- 
many’s behalf. He now performs the 
same service for the Kremlin. 

There are two fundamental and per- 
manent links. 

The first is the main political one: 
in order to carry out their economic 
exploitation, the Russians must have 
Communist Governments in. the coun- 
tries to be exploited. Since the Com- 
inform’s new definition of Communism, 
a genuine Communist Government is 
one which “fights against nationalism,” 
recognises the supremacy of Soviet 
Russia and of the Soviet Army and 
which, in the economic sector would 
never commit Tito’s or Kostov’s crime 
of “hiding from the Soviet economic 
representatives the confidential data 
and figures” of their countries. After 
Kostov’s trial, the economic depart- 
ment of the Cominform countries -were 
thoroughly and systematically purged 
of “nationalists.” 


The © second link is the individual 
economic treaty between each of the 
countries and Russia—a treaty which 
is in force for five, ten or twenty years 
—but whose commercial clause is re- 
newed each year. The commercial 
part contains the lists of imports and 
exports. Since 1945, the total volume 
of these lists have been increased 
yearly, the one-way link with Russia 
representing more than 50 per cent. 
of the whole foreign trade of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, and more than 80 
per cent. of Rumania’s. This increase 
of trade with Russia is officially stress- 
ed and hymned by the propaganda 
machine of the Cominform, ' The 
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cynicism of such propaganda is so un- 
abashed that sometimes it even men- 
tions that the increase of exports of 
the respective country to Russia re- 
presents a greater percentage in quant- 
ities, while the one of imports repre- 
sents a greater percentage in values. 

Once this relation between “partners” 
has been established, then the game 
proper starts whose final object is to 
enable Russia to buy cheaply and to 
sell dearly. The law of antagonistic 
prices is the most successful’ way. In 
1948 it was already known that, for 
instance, taking world market prices 
into consideration, the ratio of the 
prices paid, in dollars, by the Poles 
for a-zloty’s worth of Soviet goods was 
1.89 times as high as the price, in dol- 
lars, the Soviet Union paid for a zloty’s 
worth of Polish goods. Since 1948, the 
difference has increased even more in 
Russia’s favour. On the one hand, 
direct trade between the two countries 
has grown enormously in volume and, 
on the other, the most important effect 
of the revaluation of the rouble, which 
took place in February, was to inflate 
prodigiously all Russian prices and to 
deflate the price of Polish products. 
This is one example of how the Varga- 
Clodius team uses a theoretical finan- 
cial operation, such as revaluating a 
currency, with the main object of 
cheating fheir “partners.” 

Another side of the system is the 
cutting-off of the satellites from the 
world markets by Russia who buy their 
products cheaply, and sell them at 
high prices. The Economic Council 
for Mutual Assistance is the machine 
through which all the satellites are 
forced to circulate their merchandise 
in a closed inner circle whose sole out- 
let to the world market is through the 
Russian channel. In a quadrangular 
trade agreement announced in 1949 be- 
tween Russia, Finland, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, Finland received Polish 
coal for 80 million roubles and ma- 
chinery and sugar for 20 million from 
Czechoslovakia: she paid for them with 
prefabricated houses. worth 100 million 
roubles, which she sent to Russia. But 
Poland and~ Czechoslovakia received 
only Russian foodstuffs worth, at their 
prices, the above-mentioned sums. As 
for the way in which Russia uses the 
world market for satellite products, 
let us quote only the fact that even 
before the revaluation. of the rouble, 
the Russians bought from Bulgaria at- 
tar of roses at 110 dollars a kilogramme 
and later sold it on: the world market 
at 1,200 dollars a kilogramme. 


Another way of making considerable 
profits, is to use the industries of the 
satellite countries for manufacturing 
Russian raw materials. These indus- 
tries, taken over from the national 
governments were, in many cases, more 
advanced than Soviet industries. The 
Communists have made great play 
with .their “industrialisation” of these 
countries. In each of them they have 
presented five year plans with consi- 
derable fanfare. But how can these 
countries be industrialised if. they are 
prevented from trading with the west, 
where they could find the necessary 
machinery and capital goods needed 
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Capital Investment in Hongkong 


The Hongkong Reform Club prefaces 
its recent memorandum on the econo- 
mic and social requirements of Hong- 
kong in these terms. “Hongkong has as 
a result of its geographical position 
been caught up in the flood of inter- 
national events. It has had to bear 
practically the entire weight of Chinese 
escape pressure. Hongkong represents 
an important outpost of Western 
thought and until the lst May, 1950, 
when overcrowding forced the Hong- 
kong Government to adopt a modified 
form of restriction, remained the only 
foreign door left open to Chinese 
refugees. Its .problems today are 


for such a vast programme? Instead, 
they get from their partner merely 
raw materials to be fabricated in their 
old factories. Hire-work contracts 
from which the economy of the manu- 
facturing country does not gain any- 
thing are frequent, Russia sending for 
instance to Rumania and Bulgaria her 
surplus cotton and receiving in ex- 
change materials for export. 

Russia also takes over the going 
concerns of the satellite countries by 


forcing them to create joint companies, 
iike 


the Hungarian MESZHART, 
MAZOVLET, MASZOVAL or _ the 
Rumanian SOVROMPETROL, 


SOVROMBANK and SOVROMLEMN. 
The respective governments put into 
the company a whole industrial sector 
to be exploited by this single monopoly, 
whose main shareholder is the Soviet 
State. These companies naturally suc- 
ceed, as they are exempt from duty, 
currency restrictions and other draw- 
backs. In completely nationalised 
economies, they are also the sole com- 
panies permitted to pay dividends 
which go to the Soviet owner. The 
Yugoslav delegate to the United Nations 
has clearly explained just how pitiless- 
ly these companies are squeezed by 
Soviet Russia, who never fulfills her 
part of the bargain. . 

The military agreements are a fur- 
ther form of exploitation. In the years 
immediately after the war, they com- 
prised heavy reparation clauses impos- 
ed upon most of the countries which 
were afterwards so badly distorted 
that, for instance, while Rumania had 
to pay 300 million dollars in a period 
of eight years, at the end of three 
years she had already paid 2 billion 
dollars. The war-trophies and the so- 
called Nazi assets were the usual pre- 
texts for gigantic confiscations and 
expropriations. Now the main pretext 
is the “special military agreement” 
through which these countries are not 
only forced to cripple their budgets 
with enormous war preparations but 
also to buy from Soviet Russia, at the 
same exorbitant prices, the necessary 
armaments. And under the same agree- 
ment some of their most valuable 
resources, such as Czechoslovak urani- 
um or Rumanian oil, are taken over 
by Soviet Russia, without payment, as 
items in a common preparation for 
war. 


world problems; not local, and in the 
opinion of the Reform Club, are a 
world responsibility and should be re- 
garded as such.” 


The Club concludes that remedial 
measures should be obtained “by way 
of a loan for commercial and industrial 
purposes and. also a free grant to im- 
prove its social services.” Relief in 
the form of free food and temporary 
shelter is no answer to the Asian 
refugee problem and the only satis- 
factory answer is more productive 
activity and more permanent accom- 
modation and Hongkong is capable 
of providing both if the capital is made 
available. 


The Reform Club therefore calls 
upon the Hongkong Government as a 
matter of the greatest urgency, “to 
apply through the proper channels, for 
both an international loan of up to 
£25,000,000 and a free American grant 
of £9,592,000 and to establish the 
necessary machinery locally for 
handling the funds so that the full 
benefits therefrom shall be made avail- 
able to the community with the mini- 
mum possible delay.” 


Investment Programme 


The programme envisaged for the 
expenditure of funds obtained in this 
fashion would fall into two broad 
categories: 

(a) Productive Development. This 
section of the memorandum proposes 
that a public corporation should be 
provided with the necessary resources 
to finance on a self supporting basis 
local industries and utilities, and the 
construction of housing. 

(b) Social Betterment. This section 
of the memorandum outlines a_ pro- 
gramme for extending educational and 
hospital services, apart from the pro- 


vision of cultural and __ scientific 
facilities. 

Capital Deficiencies 

The prime problem is the acute 


shortage of capital. “The Reform Club 
draws attention to the fact that Hong- 
kong has a first class economic record 
and is justified in seeking capital from 
outside its borders for the following 
reasons: (a) Its extenal debt is nil. 
(b) Its internal‘ debt is negligible. (c) 
Its budget is balanced. (d) It has 
financed its rehabilitation with the 
minimum of outside assistance, and has 
maintained free trade with all nations 
on a cash and carry basis: 

“It is submitted that the need for 
additional capital for commercial deve- 
lopment is well exemplified by the fol- 
lowing facts. (a) When available 
small industrial concerns are having to 
pay from 18% to 24% per annum in- 
terest on loans granted on the basis of 
50% to 70% of the present market 
value of the security they have _ to 
offer. (b) In spite of the ploughing 
back of a high proportion of post-war 
profits and the capitalising. of reserves 
few of the public companies whose 
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shares are quoted on the. Hongkong. 
stock exchange have sufficient liquid 
resources to develop at the speed neces- 
sary to keep pace with the growing. 
demands of the Colony. (c) Land 
mortgages are practically unobtainable- 
except at rates of interest from 9% to 
24% per annum. (qd) _ Building. 
mortgages are even more difficult to 
obtain hence the reduction in the num- 
ber of flats being constructed in spite 
of the great demand. (e) In spite of 
the fact that the yield on first class 
local company shares is as high as 12% 
per annum capital is not being attract- 
ed to Hongkong from conventional 
private sources.” 


The difficulties in obtaining capital 
for medium and long term development 
are attributed by the Reform Club of 
Hongkong to the following reasons: 


“(a) Lack of confidence in the future 
of the Far East in general and 
Hongkong in particular. 


Closure of Chinese Banks sup-- 
ported by the Chinese Nation- 
alists and withdrawal of these 
funds. 


Gradual withdrawal of capital 
from Hongkong by the selling of 
shares held by non-residents 
and the remittance of the pro- 
ceeds abroad. 


Many of the secondary industries 
established in Hongkong since- 
the war have never been ade- 
quately capitalised though in. 
almost all respects they are 
highly efficient and well equip- 
ped. But until they are 
adequately capitalised their 
ability to provide permanent em- 
ployment and be of real value to 
the Colony as a whole must 
remain in doubt. 


An increasing amount of Hong~ 
kong’s revenue is being expend- 
ed on.most necessary but never- 
theless unproductive measures 
connected with the defence of 
the Colony and the maintenance 
of law and order. 

(f) Large amounts of capital are 
tied up in merchandise originally 
destined for China. This mer- 
chandise remains uncleared be- 
cause either it is no longer 
required by China or because the. 
Chinese Government or the in- 
dividuals concerned have not got 
the necessary foreign exchange. 
to pay for it.” 


(b) 


(c) 


(da) 


(e) 


Some Problems 


In brief the Hongkong Reform Club. 
has endeavoured to high-light the 
Colony’s difficulties in finding the 
capital to start the development of 
Hongkong in the directions, which it 
considers essential. Finance is the 
crux of the matter and it cannot be 
overlooked that the order of magnitude 
of the expenditure is daunting. A free 
grant of £96 million from -:U.S. 
sources alone, is about the same in 
amount as the U.S.$35, which is being 
voted by Congress for the whole world 
under the so-called “Point Four” pro- 
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INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


(From Our Correspondent) 


There are at present about 10,570 fac- 
tories in Tientsin with an aggregate 
labour force of 97,900. Of the total 
number of factories 69 are government 
owned and the rest (10,500) are pri- 
vate. The government owned factories 
are on the whole well-equipped with 
machinery and power supply. Of the 
total labour figure (97,900), 40,500 or 
over 40% are employed by the 69 gov- 
ernment operated industrial establish- 
ments while the 10,500 private fac- 
tories employ only 57,400 workers. 
This disparity in labour figures only 
goes to show the fact that most of the 
private factories cannot be classified as 
factories in the proper sense of the 
word as they are more dependent on 
human power and handicraft than on 
electric energy and machine work. In 
fact only 3,100 or about 30% of the 
10,500 private factories are installed 
with machinery and many are on a 
limited scale at that. Including the 
government factories which are large 
labour employers, there are only 25 
that employ over.500 workers, 6 that 
employ between 400-500, 18 between 
200-400, 49 between 100-200 and the 
remaining ‘thousands’ below 100. 

The government operated industries, 
nearly all being ex-KMT assets includ- 
ing those confiscated from private 
owners who have affiliations with the 
KMT, are in the hands of the Industries 
Department of the Military Control 
Commission and are grouped into 19 
units amounting to 39 factories besides 
3 power stations. These units com- 
prise such industries as steel and ma- 
chinery, cotton, chemicals, paper and 


pulp, glass, edible oil, flour, match, 
tobacco, and ceramics. The Municipal 
Government, besides operating the 


gramme; (attempts have been made to 
reduce the total to only $10 million). 
Even if the whole £9.6 million could be 
found at short notice, it is to be feared 
that the inflationary shock administered 
to the economy of Hongkong, would 
gravely prejudice any benefits, which 
might accrue from the further £25 
million, which it is proposed should 
be provided for investment by the 
public corporation. Incidentally, this 
sum is equivalent to the total amount 
for capital investment approved by the 
Colonial Welfare & Development 
Corporation. Presumably any gov- 
ernment oor international agency, 
which was called upon to wunder- 
write a commitment of this order, 
would want to be satisfied that finan- 
cial facilities on this scale were likely 
to be economically beneficial and that 
. it had a reasonable assurance of a 
satisfactory return on the investment. 
In this connection it would require a 
diagnosis of the reasons for the difficul- 
ties in obtaining a large proportion of 
‘the capital from local sources. These 
are matters, which surely have been, 
and will continue, to be pondered by 
those, who have the welfare of Hong- 
kong at heart. 


waterworks, omnibuses and tramways, 
has set up an organ called Tientsin 
Municipal Enterprises Company which 
operates such industries as rubber 
goods, knitting and weaving, nail, ice, 
printing ink, food, chemicals and wool- 
len textiles. 


All industrial concerns suffered a de- 
vastating slump for about half a year 
after the liberation of the city in De- 
cember 1948 followed by a gradual re- 
vival with the collapse of KMT block- 
ade of the North China coast and the 
liberation of .Shanghai in May, 1949. 
Shipping routes were opened and a cer- 
tain amount of export trade was then 
resumed besides a wider domestic mar- 
ket was secured. With government 
stimulation by loans and orders to pri- 
vate industries, the cotton industry was 
first revived followed by rubber goods, 
tobacco and machinery. However the 
seeming boom was short-lived with the 
introduction of austerity measures, high 
tax policy, and the flotation of Victory 
Bonds put a definite end to the already 
dying boom. As every business ‘was 
requested to subscribe to the bonds 
which are not negotiable, purchasing 
power in general instantly dropped. 
Although the issuance of the Bonds did 
recall large amounts of the note issue 
and did arrest the inflation with the 
resultant stabilisation of prices yet 


business and industrial activities were. 


reduced to an extremely stagnant state 
with only selling and no buying and 
everybody was feeling pauperised. 
Quite a number of factories suspended 
operation. Business as well as indus- 
trial failures became numerous. . How- 
ever the beginning of summer has 
brought signs of hope. The Govern- 
ment in Peking evidently sees the need 
to revise certain policies. While a tax 


reducing plan is being decided upon, 


the People’s Bank has already started 
releasing its grip on loans to private 
industries. With more current funds 
and an apparent rise in the purchasing 
power of the public accumulated since 
the last subscription to the Bonds, pro- 
ductivity might be incentivised and a 
readier consumers’ market be found. 

Cotton Mills: Operation in all the 
Government and private mills are now 
in full swing. There seems no more 
lack of raw cotton and much native 
raw cotton is being used although the 
product is only fit for the weaving of 
coarser textiles. The government 
operates six cotton mills under the 
Tientsin “China Textile Corporation” 
besides Hwa Hsin Textile Works in 
Tongshan. There are three large pri- 
vate mills: Heng Yang, Pei Yang and 
Tah Sung. These ten mills have a total 
of 390,000 spindles (about 1/3 of China 
total) and 8,160 looms. At the present 
rate of production the total yearly out- 
put is 286,970 bales of cotton yarn and 
over 5 million bolts of cotton niece 
goods. 


Dyeing and Finishing: 48 plants are 
operating with a labour force of 2,200. 
A monthly total of 364,000 bolts of cot- 
ton textiles is being dyed and finished. 
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Over 95% of the dyestuffs used are 
imported and every effort is being 
made to replace the imported dyestuffs 
with native products. 


Matches: Out of a total monthly 
output of about 8,000 cases of matches 
over 5,000 are produced by the govern- 
ment owned Chung Hwa Match Fac- 
tory. Of the private factories only Tan 
Hwa and Pei Yang are on somewhat 
bigger scales. There has been an. over- 
production in this industry and the 
market for matches has been most un- 
favourable, consumption particularly 
by the rural population having ‘been 
drastically lowered by the consequences 
of the floods last year. Raw materials 
from Manchuria are being used to re- 
place many of the imported ones, A 
limited quantity of Soviet manufactur- 
ed matches have recently appeared on 
the market. 


Tobacco: There are altogether 38 to- 
bacco factories (one government owned 
and one British — Yee Tsoong) opera- 
ting with an aggregate labour force of 
4,000 workers. Monthly output 
amounts to 7,000 cases of cigarettes. 
Most of the private factories are on a 
very small scale. The best equipped in 
this industry are the government- 
owned Tung Yah Tobacco Company 
and the British owned Yee Tsoong 
Tobacco Company. Native tobacco 
leaves from Shantung and Honan Pro- 
vinces have’ been extensively introduc- 
ed in the making of cigarettes so that 
many of the old brands can no longer 
keep up the former flavour and 
strength. Both cigarette papers and 
wrapping materials that used to be im- 
ported are now replaced by native pro- 
ducts mostly from Shanghai. Some 
brands of Soviet made cigarettes have 
been on sale. They do not seem to 
find much favour with smokers. The 
Russian cigarettes, apart from their 
strange flavour . according to addicts, 
are of a very unusual shape. Although 
diametrically the same with standard’ 
cigarettes, they appear about 1/3 longer 


‘but actually only half of the length 


contains tobacco and the other half is 
empty, supposed to take the place of a 
cigarette-holder. 


Electrical Appliances: Although 
there are nominally over 80 factories 
producing electrical goods, most of 
them are on very ‘small scale and pro- 
duce just some electric wiring, electric 
torches, insulating materials and cer- 
tain small spare parts. The largest one 
is the government operated Central 
Electrical Appliances Company, Tien- 
tsin. This Company has two factories 
called the First Factory and the Second 
Factory. The First Factory produces 
motors of medium power, transformers, 
light-bulbs, high voltage batteries and 
telegraphic receivers and transmitters. 
The Second Factory is devoted to the 
sole manufacture of radio sets and 
parts. In fact this was the plant in 
KMT days which produced the so- 
called Philco Radios ‘Made’ in China’. 
Those sets were turned out by assem- 
bling American made parts into a local 
made case. Such sets are still being 
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made and a large number are on sale 
to the public on instalment plans in 
terms of corn flour equivalent to about 
US$30 each. Users are said to have 
found the results quite satisfactory. 
Of the private factories the only large 
one is the Chung Tien Electrical Works 
which specializes in the manufacture 
of telephones and telephone exchange 
sets. 


Rubber Goods: Although many dif- 
ferent rubber articles are being pro- 
duced, those that are really manufac- 
tured on a fairly large scale are rubber 
footwear, bicycle inner tubes and outer 
tires. The rubber footwear of a type 
with a thick rubber sole and cotton 
face uv to the ankles known as ‘basket- 
ball shoes’ has become the standard 
footgear for factory hands and stu- 
dents. At present 92 factories are in 
operation (2 government owned) with 
nearly 3,700 workers. There is a total 
monthly output of 56,000 pairs of 
bicycle outer tires, 78,000 pairs of inner 
tubes and 313,500 pairs of rubber foot- 
wear, 


Woollen Mills: Of the 7 woollen 
mills (1 Swiss), only 3 are in opera- 
tion, one being government owned and 
the other two private, Jen Li and Tung 
Yah. These two private ones have a 
total of 8,800 spindles and more than 
90 looms while the government one is 
installed with 2,800 spindles and 70 
looms. Production at present is about 
50% below the installed capacity due 
to lack of raw wool which come mostly 
from Australia. Native wool from 
Suiyang and Honan is being used but 
seems both insufficient in quantity and 
not quite suitable in quality. The total 
monthly output is 23,000 metres of 
woollen textiles. 54,000 Ibs. of wool- 
len yarn, 1,200 blankets and 32,000 Ibs. 
of carpet yarn. 
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Public Utilities: 

Power: Power in Tientsin is sup- 
plied by the French Power Company 
(limited to the ex-French Concession) 
and by the government owned North 
China Electric Company, Tientsin, re- 
organised from the ex-KMT Chi Pei 
Power (Company, Tientsin. Although 
the French Power Company has an in- 
stalled capacity of 9,250 kilowatts, it 
shoulders at present a load of just over 
2,000 kw. The N. C. Electric Company 
has four generating stations and should 
be ‘able to generate a total of 57,400 
kw. if all installations are in good 
working condition. However at pre- 
sent it can produce only about 40,000 
kw. About 3,000 kw. out of this supply 
is furnished to Peking where one 
power plant is under repair. Estimates 
show that a further 20,000 kw. is need- 
ed to satisfy local demands. 


Trams and Buses: The Tramways 
Company now possesses about 190 
tramears in good condition and over 
130 cars are daily put on the various 
lines. There are about 15 bus routes 
serviced daily by about 50 buses be- 
sides several routes to the outskirts. 
On the main route Russian manufac- 
tured diesel engined buses with a seat- 
ing capacity of 60 have been put on 
the run. About 400,000 people are 
daily using these public travelling faci- 
lities. Since the introduction of the 
‘Responsibility System’ by which is 
meant that the same personnel (motor- 
men and conductors) are assigned to a 
certain tramear or bus for a length of 
time and are held responsible during 
that period for the vehicle being main- 
tained in good condition and kept clean, 
the look of these public vehicles has 
been greatly changed. Glass windows 
that used to be stained and dust laden 
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are now almost spotless and floors are 
no more littered with candy wrappers, 
fruit peels, cigarette ends, and other 
such refuse. There is generally a once 
clean-over at the termini. Passengers 
are now strongly but politely dissuaded 
from their attempt at smoking while 
aboard. 


Telegraphic and Postal Services: The 
Tele-communication Bureau maintains 
over 20,000 local telephone lines be-. 
sides long distance ones to all the large 
cities in China. The Bureau is also 
handling a monthly average of about 
200,000 tele-messages. 


Over 50,000 letters and other mail 
matter pass through the Post Office 
daily besides over 5,000 parcels. There 
are 15 sub-offices and about 50 post 
booths spread all over town. Postal 
remittance business is also very brisk. 


Water: Water from both rivers and 
artesian wells is supplied in Tientsin. 
The Municipal Waterworks has 8 ar- 
tesian wells and 3 water plants, pro-. 
ducing daily about 2 million gallons. 
This supp'y is limited only to the ex- 
British Concession. Chi An Water- 
works (now also under government 
operation) supplies river water and has 
a daily output of over 12 million gal- 
lons which constitute about 80% of the 
local demand. The running water 
system is limited only to the various 
ex-Concession areas and water in the 
so-called Chinese Quarters and all 
suburban districts is obtained from 
water shops and native wells. To 
rectify the situation the present 
management of the waterworks is do- 
ing its utmost to bring the running 
water system into those areas hitherto 
neglected. 
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Economic Development in Manchuria 


Industrial Rehabilitation: 


State-operated industries, rapidly 
developed during the past three years, 
have become the backbone of industrial 
Manchuria. Control of these industries 
is centralized in 9 Administrations 
created by the Northeast Political 
Affairs Commission in December 1948. 
These Administrations are all under 
the Department of Industries of the 
Northeast People’s Government. They 
are Coal Mining, Electric Power, Ma- 
chinery Works, Non-ferrous Metals, 
Forestry, Cotton Spinning & Weaving, 
Chemical Works, Gold Mining and 
Enterprises Administrations. Besides, 
there are two Iron & Coal Companies 
—An Shan and Peng Chi. 

Soviet technicians or experts are 
employed and Soviet methods are being 
copied and adopted in nearly all the 
state-operated factories and mines. To 
promote production thrée measures 
have been generally taken in the fac- 
tories—(1) . excess progressive wage 
system i.e. extra wages in proportion 
for excess over the allotted amount of 
production, (2) periodic production 
contests and (3) Suggestion Committees 
which suggest to the workers correc- 
tions in working methods, the conser- 
vation of materials, and raising pro- 
duction rate. Much success has been 
achieved in raising the workers’ cons- 
cientiousness in their jobs and thus 
many wastes have been obliterated 
while production levels generally were 
raised. 

The Coal Mining Administration has 
under it 9 Mining Affairs Bureaux 
handling the affairs of 40 mines, Out- 
put has been rehabilitated to about 
90% of levels during Japanese times 


_ (From Our Correspondent) 


while only 50% of the equipment has 
been restored. In 1949, 
tons of coal were produced compared 
against 5 million tons in 1948. 

There are three main power nets in 
Manchuria—North, Central and South. 
The Electric Power Administration has 
6 bureaux to look after power produc- 
tion. At present there is a total power 
generation of over 200,000 kilowatts, 
both hydraulic and fuel. 

The non-ferrous metal industry was 
started by the Japanese only after 
Pearl Harbbur. The main refinery is 
located in Mukden. Copper, lead, zinc 
and aluminium were developed. At 
present only copper is being refined 
and 1949 produced a total of 1,500 tons 
of copper, about % of the Japanese 
war-time output. ; 

The Gold Mining Administration has 
4 provincial bureaux. In 1948 the total 
output was 80,000 taels of refined gold. 

Timber forests in Manchuria cover 
an area of about 550 million sq. metres. 
The Forestry Administration maintains 
5 provincial bureaux with 27 timber 
factories. Over 100,000 workers are 
engaged and 1949’s output of timber 
amounted to 4 million cubic metres. 

The Cotton Spinning & Weaving Ad- 
ministration. operates 16 mills with a 
projected yearly output of 60,000 bales 
of cotton yarn and 1% million pieces 
of cloth. In 1948 the number of work- 
ing spindles and looms were 120,000 
and 1,600 respectively and these num- 
bers were respectively increased by 
110,000 and 4,000 in 1949. 

The Chemical Works Administration 
has during the past three years fully 
rehabilitated these chemical industries: 
salt, acid, oil and grease. 


200,000. 


7) 
The Enterprises Administration 
10% million handles such industries as cement, 
paper, rubber-ware an@ ceramics. 


There is a total of 60 different factories. 

Paper manufacture is on the largest 

scale of all. However much rehabili- 

tation endeavour is still needed as only 

about 18,000 tons of pulp is being pro- 

Guere as against 950,000 tons in former 
ays. 

Machinery manufacture is ‘on a rather 
limited scale but is being expanded. At 
present there are 2,500 lathes in opera- 
tion. 

Private-operated Establishments: In 
January, 1949, there were in Manchuria 
(excluding Port Arthur & Dairen. Dis- 
tricts) 70,000 private-operated factories 
or more fittingly called workshops 
since their common features are small 
scale operation with limited capital 
and backward methods of production. 
There was then a labour force of about 
In 1940 there was an aggre- 
gate of 10,500 private owned factories 
employing about 170,000 workers. Pri- 
vate enterprises now being unable te 
compete with big government ones in 
spite of aid in loans and raw materials 
now and then from the’ government 
when they are needed to do finishing 
jobs for state-operated factories are 
assuming two new trends: they: either 
amalgamate themselves into co-opera- 
tives and joint operated companies or 
simply join up with government inter- 
ests. 

Agricultural Rehabilitation: Land 
reform in. Manchuria has been fully 
completed. Ownership of land'has been 
instituted by the issuance of title deeds 
and protection of lawful private gains 
has been declared. Thus fears of un- 
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certainty and insecurity on the part of 
the masses have been dispelled by 
these acts. Full production began and 
investments in farming implements and 
animals have taken place; certain nor- 
mal business relationships such as 
loan and rent have been re-established. 
The policy of fair distribution of the 
payment of public grain has been an- 
other incentive to hard work. An 
assessed rate of production of land 
forms the basis for the collection of 
public grain. The assessment is cal- 
culated on the classification of land 
according to the nature of the soil. 
When payment is made in rice, wheat, 
Or soya beans, the conversion rates 
have been considerably raised in favour 
of the farmers. A total of 4% million 
tons of public grain was collecteed for 
the past 3 years. 

jong with the agrarian reform an 
extensive programme of encouraging 
the establishment of mutual aid groups 
among peasants, the restoration and 
betterment of irrigation works, the 
improvement of farming implements 
and methods, the use of selected seeds 
and chemical fertilizers and the deve- 
lopment of animal husbandry has been 
launched. Progress in all the phases 
of the programme has since been wit- 
nessed. 

Very often a farmer has now some 
land to his own name through the re- 
form but has no implements or animals 
to cultivate it. So a group of peasants 
pool together whatever they may have 
—land, seeds, their own labour, 
ploughing animals (oxen) or imple- 
ments thus forming a ‘mutual aid 
group. Each item of ‘investment’ car- 
ries a certain number of shares. The 
harvest is later divided according to 
the number of ‘shares’ each member 
of the group is entitled to. Such groups 
have become very common. 


In 1949 a labour force of 130,000 men 
was mobilised to restore 1,800 li of 
dyke works and dig 900 li of aqueducts 
in 6 million man-days, which under- 
taking benefits a total area of over a 
million ‘shiang’ (unit of area of land 
used in Manchuria, equal to one 
hectare) of fields and protects half a 
million of shiang of land from inunda- 
tion. 


200 tractors are being used on 17 
farms with a‘total area of about 20,000 
shiang. However there are a few 
fundamental difficulties in the employ- 
ment of mechanical equipment for 
farming—the lack of drivers and tech- 
nicians, inadequate oil storages and 
repair shops besides insufficient ad- 
ministrative experience. 

Peasants have begun to take an in- 
terest in selected seeds particularly 
those of soya beans. About 2% of the 
total soya bean fields are now sown 
with the new selected seeds. The use 
of chemical fertilizers has been greatly 
extended. The inoculation of animals 
against plague has also become popular. 
In the spring of 1949, over 700,000 heads 
of cattle were inoculated. 13 centres 
of better animal breeding have been 
set up and test-tube breeding methods 
have been adopted. There is at present 
a total ploughing animal force of 
4,445.00 heads (horses, oxen and 
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mules). Since animal plagues have not 
yet been completely stamped out,” the 
death-rate has grown while the birth- 
rate has dropped. 

For purposes of rehabilitation the 
government granted agricultural loans 
to peasants to the amounts of North- 
east Currency $1,050 million plus 45,000 
tons of grain, $15,000 million and 
$600,000 million in the years of 1947, 
1948, and 1949 respectively. 

In the past four years 2,136,800 
shiang of arable land were rehabilitat- 
ed. At present the aggregate of culti- 
vated area in Manchuria is 17,222,000 
shiang, about 94% of the total area 
under cultivation in 1945. In 1947 the 
average production per shiang was 
1,500 catties of grain and was raised to 
1,900 catties in 1948. No figure is 
available for 1949 for the production 
was greatly hampered by drought in 
northern Manchuria and floods in the 
southern parts. In 1949, due to natural 
inclemencies, there were only 560,000 
shiang of land growing wheat as com- 
pared with 730,000 shiang growing the 
same cereal in 1948.. Other cultivated 
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groups for 1949 were 300,000 shiang of 
rice, 24% million shiang of soya beans, 
120,000 shiang of cotton, 12 million 
shiang of hemp, 6,000 shiang of tobacco 
and 8,000 shiang of beetroots. 

To facilitate the exchange of agricul- 
tural products for manufactured goods, 
state-operated commercial organs and 
cooperatives have been widely spread. 
By March, 1949 there were already 600 
state-operated commercial centres with 
over 5,000 urban-rural cooperatives. 

Communication and Transportation: 
About 90% of the railways in Man- 
churia are in good running condition, 
i.e. out of a total length of 11,066,405 
kilometres of railway, 10,096.233 km. 
have been restored to communication. 
Soviet system of railway administra- 
tion has been adopted by all the rail- 
way bureaux and Soviet engineers are 
assisting at the depots. There is a 
total length of 108.000 km. of highways 
in Manchuria. Under the 1949 Man- 
churian Highway Repair Plan, 19 high- 
ways have been repaired totalling a 
length of 7,180 km. (including certain 
sections in Inner Mongolia). 


REPORT FROM SHANGHAI 


(By a Shanghahi Native Banker) 


The tax system in Shanghai is now 
appearing under a new name called 
“People and Govt discussion and criti- 
cism tax.” This means to say, the 
people will have to OK every tax be- 
fore it is adopted. This new system 
will take effect in the near future. The 
purpose of this is to catch those who 
are trying to avoid paying taxes or 
‘those who are trying to trick the govt. 
This move is necessary because at pre- 
sent there are many cases of these de- 
faulters and the govt regards this 
situation as very serious. In organis- 
ing this taxation discussion body, re- 
presentatives of capitalists, labour and 
govt are to invited to participate. - The 
govt will first suggest a sum and this 
body will have power to discuss and 
criticise and come eventually to a de- 
cision. 

Altho it is said that buying Victory 
bonds is done at one’s own free will, 
the business people find it burdensome 
and have not the money to buy. But 
they have to buy the stipulated sum 
Gemanded. This matter also has to be 
taken before the Discussion and Criti- 
cise Body to decide whether capitalists 
and labourers have to meet the de- 
mands of govt. : 

At present banking business is very 
precarious. Each day there are one or 
two firms closing down. The prestige 
of working in a bank is no longer high 
as bankers are considered shylocks and 
usurers. 6000 bank clerks are jobless 
at present and in Shanghai there are 
conly 90 banks left; that includes govt 
and semi-govt banks (and their bran- 
ches). The semi-govt banks are quite 
safe and will not close because of govt 


protection. Excluding these, there are 
only 74 independent Chinese banks 
which are already doomed to close 


within a short period. 
The unemployment question is ex- 
tremely serious. It is estimated that 


200,000 have lost their jobs recently. 
If one includes their families then the 
number will be 500,000. This is not 
due to laziness or unwillingness to 
work but because of present conditions. 
Even the presently employed people 
are daily joining the ranks of the un- 
employed because of wholesale reor- 
ganisations. And this problem is 
growing daily worse. 

The slogan is that once Taiwan is 
conquered then there will be plenty of 
work for all, so the people are now 
eagerly waiting to see if they will 
get work after Taiwan is captured 
which is expected to take place in the 
near future. 

The famine in the interior is grave. 
People are actually digging up roots, 
tree bark and grass to cook. as food. 
This is called “Goddess of Mercy 
Food.” The govt officials have advised 
the people also to make use of certain 
tree leaves and other tree barks which 
are edible. 

A great number of people who are 
terribly disappointed in the govt have 
no means of expressing their contempt 
than to smash uv their Yang Ko (Waist 
Drums) and use them as firewood. 
These drums were originally used to 
weicome the Liberators and to dance 
the “Yan Ko”, a happy harvest dance. 
The newspapers knowing this have 
deplored this action and asked the . 
people to refrain from destroying the 
drums. There are however many 
school boys who are still proud of their 
Yang Ko and carry them around. 
The disillusioned people consist mostly 
of the adult and married people. 

At last New Year’s eve which should 
have been very warmly celebrated as 
the first year of Liberation, very few 
people rejoiced and the occasion passed 
off very quietly and in fact sadly. 
People looked at one another with 


significance. ° 
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TRADE REPORTS FROM TIENTSIN, SHANGHAI 
AND MANCHURIA 


(From Our Correspondent) 


Tientsin’s Foreign Trade’ 


During the year 1949, Tientsin’s total 
foreign trade amounted to PB$333,703 
million. Exports totalled PB$189,527 
million and imports PB$144,276 mil- 
lion representing a favourable ore 
of PB$45,251 million or about 14%. 
view of the adverse balance Sioatsin 
always had in KMT days, this should 
be a matter of significance. This new 
situation in foreign trade was by and 
large achieved by an efficient control, 
unspoiled by corruption, under the 
policy of stimulating exports of animal 
and agricultural products while re- 
stricting imports to the barest requisites 
for the rehabilitation of industries, 
and to certain kinds of badly needed 
raw materials. Thus about 47% of 
Tientsin’s total exports for 1949 con- 
sisted of animal and egg. products, 
medicinal herbs, kernels and nuts. Of 
the total imports, machinery and ma- 
chine tools, metals and mining imple- 
ments form 36%, industrial raw mate- 
rials (chiefly dyestuffs, rubber and 
raw cotton), and medicine, 35%, gunny 
bags, 10%, books and paper, 7.3%. 


In the matter of stimulating exports, 
several measures were adopted. Re- 
duction of export duty on many articles 
and in some cases total exemption have 


The greatest annoyance is the pro- 
paganda wording which sounds insin- 
cere and too sweeping. It usually has 
the opposite effect on people. 

Mob rule seems the order of the day. 
Anyone being accused of a crime, the 
mode of punishment or penalty is ask- 
ed by the mob and the culprit is con- 
demned accordingly. He is asked to 
confess and many a time is beaten until 
he submits. Justice in this way is 
miscarried. 

The most hated class of people by 
the People’s govt are the westernised 
clerks and educated persons. They are 
called the small capitalists; they are 
considered too shrewd and being un- 
able to change their minds easily and 
they also show attachment to their 
homes. Therefore there is no hope of 
indoctrinating them and making use of 
them for the revolution. 

In former times, people with brains 
were more appreciated. Today, tech- 
nicians or workers are esteemed. In 
the North-West, there is a great de- 
mand for workers and technicians and 
their services are needed. 

Even former govt clerks or bank 
managers must now learn how to in- 
crease farm production. Therefore all 
former clerks are learning how to han- 
dle machinery and practise manual 
labour. 

The govt’s aim is to change Shang- 
hai from a consumer’s city to a city of 
production. Therefore the economy of 
the city is topsy-turvy and this confu- 
sion accounts for all the unemploy- 
ment and difficult problems of today. 


peen effected. The People’s Bank 
helped the encouragement of the export 
trade by granting loans to merchants 
under the ‘Documentary Bill’ system 
by which an exporter may secure a 
loan, to pay for the products he buys 
for export, from the local office of the 
People’s Bank in the locality where he 
makes the purchase. The amount of 
the loan may even cover transportation 
expenses to the port. Railways give 
priority to export articles. However 
to obviate cheap selling abroad on 
the part of exporters by taking 
advantage of low domestic prices 
of certain articles a_ selling price 
standard has been set. No export 
license would be issued if the selling 
prices were found to be lower than the 
set standard. 


As regards. restriction of imports, 
articles are categorised into per- 
missible, specially permitted and pro- 
hibited. Industrial capital goods and 
essential raw materials are permissible 
imports; articles for national defense 
and equipments for the establishment 
of state operated industries are of the 
specially permitted class; and luxuries 
and other non-essential consumer 
goods are prohibited. 


Tariff has also played an important 
role in the control of imports. The 
importation of raw cotton which is 
badly needed to keep the cotton mills 
in operation has been duty free for 
almost a year. Though the ruling is 
due to expire September this year an 
extension is generally thought most 
probable. To suit domestic needs and 
to regulate supply and demand within 
the country, articles for importation 
are often shifted from one category to 
another. 


To conserve the reserve of foreign 
exchange, permissible imports by self- 
provided foreign exchange were en- 
couraged. The foreign exchange 
market is entirely in the hands of the 
government. Blackmarket is practic- 
ally non-existent partly due to the 
strict surveillance by the police but 
largely due to the Bank of China’s 
realistic quotations. Only about four 
months ago when the PB$ was de- 
preciating at the rate of about 30% a 
month, some tried to keep their money 
in foreign currency notes particularly 
the US$ as they were accustomed to 
do so during the KMT inflation and 
others even tried to get funds out of 
China that there was a semblance of 
a blackmarket. 


Under such a system of trade mer- 
chants should be able to make substan- 
tial profits but almost every merchant 
is complaining of hard times. In fact 
there was a short period of good times 
for the import trade in the earlier days 
of liberation, say early 1949, when all 
the governmental departments were 
not so rigidly organised as they are 


now and state trading was’ done on a 
rather limited: scale. Now with strict 
and meticulous taxation and ever ex- 
panded and intensified state trading, 
little room has been left for private 
merchants to realize huge profits. All 
the wailings at the disappearance of 
lucrative opportunities and reminis- 
cences of ‘good old times’ on the part 
of the merchants could have been saved 
if they had realised that after all they 
are doing business under a regime with 
socialism as its end in view. State 
trading by monopolies will be definitely 
expanded although as long as the in- 
terim period of New Democracy lasts 
something, surely very little, can still 
be done by merchants if they are 
shrewd enough. The days of hoarding 
and profiteering are undoubtedly over 
and the best cure for their disquiet 
mind is a dose of ‘Re-education.’ 
Nevertheless if trading is carried out 
legally and with due insight of market 
conditions, an equitable margin can 
sti be made. 


Tientsin’s Main Exports for 1949 


% of Total 
Value 
Egg Products ... 24,724 quintals 14.11 
Carpetsi) aes0.05 19,248 ip 8.85 
Sheep’s Wool 
Fur 


Serroreen 2,098,654 Kg. 6.61 
Straw-braids 8,573 quintals 6.18 
Straw-hats 645,633 pieces 4.11 
Salta acs Ws 500,961 quintals 3.85 
Medicinal Herbs ry 635 3.67 
Peppermint 3,954 Kg. 3.67 
Bristles 687 3.37 
Kernels 16,772" quintals 3.11 
Intestines and 

Casings onus - 2,271 » 2.74 
Vermicelli and 

Macaroni 16,702 er 2.33 
Chestnuts 27,910 “) 2.11 
Peanuts 38,184 ie 1.57 


Manchuria, Dairen, Port Arthur Trade 


Taking 100 as the index for Man- 
churia’s trade returns for 1946, we 
have 426, 1434, and 1919 for the years 
1947, 1948 and the first half of 1949 
respectively. These figures show that 
Manchurian trade has been on a 
straight upward curve, almost 18 times, 
in three years. 


During 
favourable 


the first half of 

balance’ in 
achieved. The following’ tabulation 
shows the percentages of imports 
against exports of the total returns for 
the past four years. 


1949, a 
trade was 


Year Imports Exports 
% ‘No 
1946 eet et., Sent. Bee 78 22 
19478 oT ec see oe 70.25 29.75 
1948" OSM en oats 56.76 44.24 
First half of 1949 .. 45.91 54:09 


For Port Arthur and Dairen Districts 
we have the following tabulation show- 
ing percentages of imports against 
exports of total trade returns for the 
past three years. 


Year Imports Exports 
% % 
LOS TH Se... SR eres 70.25 29.75 
1948" ROI eee d 56.76 43.24 
1949 ~ “Aithe.<aescaere 46.41 53.59 
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In 1948, 56.17% of the export trade 
was done by government enterprises 
and private enterprises did only ‘14.33% 
and in 1949 private enterprises’ returns 
dropped to 2.26% while that for gov- 
ernment enterprises rose to 69.43%. 
The Sino-Soviet Joint enterprises are 
not included in the government. enter- 
prises mentioned here. 
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Shanghai Trade 


For the period June-December, 1949, 
total number of ships cleared and left 
Shanghai was 26 amounting to 104,070 
tons. For the same period Shanghai 
exported a total of 121,583 quintals of 
cargo to the value of PB$61,933 million 
equivalent to about US$9,300,000. Of 
the export articles, tea was the most 
conspicuous valuing at over US$2 mil- 
lion, followed by hog bristles, US$ 
890,000 and then tung oil, US$830,000. 


Shanghai’s Exports for June-December, 1949 


Quantity Value inPB$ ValueinUS$ % of total 


(Quintals) (thousands) 


DOR staves: eeiclste steer as cea 22,827 
IBristlesta wearrmes ier taanrete 1,800 
Tune Ollie ey. ahiente aces 18,986 
Knitted wares & Textile 
manufactures ......... 1,728 
Cotton piece goods ....... 1,636 
Fursiand SKinswanck. see's 19,426 
Feathers! ajscea sos «hee 3,142 
Ra WMS TIM 4s, ree eerp uit catoees 517 
Intestine: Casinesi cnr oser 1,271 
SOO Vari cre tetris sr3 es 2,016 
Straw-hats © i iinciess. des 295 
SHEED’ SP WOOL Mas sir. Sevens aces 6,131 
Peppermint vgs ace cce nee: 99 
WS MPLOCUCtS oats ca ene 1,776 
Others” SAS. see 39,933 
Totalsie evans pers ees. 121,583 


(thousands) value 
17,935,940 2,200 23.66 
4,669,980 890 9.57 
4,351,680 830 8.92 
3,955,060 680 ens 
4,087,880 610 6:57 
1,671,310 470 5.05 
3,017,450 410 4.41 
1,347,360 300 3.21 
2,159,980 280 3.01 
1,153,460 250 2,69 
2,594,230 230 2.47 
1,792,960 220 2.37 
863,420 ' 210 2.26 
1,244,630 110 1.18 
11,087,420 1,610 17.32 
61,932,760 9,300 


Favorable Trend in Japan’s March Production 


According to outlines disclosed re- 
cently by the International Trade and 
Industry Ministry on industrial pro- 
ductions during March, notable activ- 
ity was displayed by industries on the 
whole, bringing the all-round produc- 
tion level up to the record of last year- 
end. A survey made of 146 different 
iteras of production reveals that com- 
pared with the previous month, there 
were 45 that reduced production over 
5 per cent, 38 that remained steady, 
and 63 that accounted for increases of 
roore than 5 per cent, thus accentuating 
a marked pick-up since the recession 
witnessed during the January-February 
period. 


Although such enhanced production 
brought an increase in the inventory, 
the fact that the increase rate did not 
eclipse production is more than suffi- 
eient to prove that there was a fairly 
good market. Another factor considered 
responsible for the rise is that along 
with the numbers of operation days 
being increased over last January- 
February and improvement in ‘the 
electric power supply activities both in 
production and demand, spurred by 
much improved material conditions for 
production, were along positive lines. 


A brief review of the principal in- 
dustries shows that chemicals, in the 
department of soda and chemical fer- 
tilizer industries, established a postwar 
high record of production followed by 
textiles which had been growing since 
last February. 


Among other industries which show- 
ed a favorable turn as a whole were 
iron and steel as well as_ ceramics 
which boosted its production with the 
seasonal requirements, and excepting 
machinery which continued more or 
less at a standstill, such other indus- 
tries, as for instance, pulp, paper, 
rubber and leather, maintained, though 
interrupted by occasional setbacks, a 


peak level during the period ehler 
February. 
Contrary to such prosperous ten- 


dencies shown by industries as a whole, 
only mining with the exception of iron 
ore displayed an overall decrease in its 
production due to mineworkers’ strikes. 
Broken down by items, the following 
are brief outlines of March production 
(figures in bracket indicate percentage 
to the previous month output):— 


ITEM UNIT OUTPUT 
rong ore Sa. ona Ton 64,879 (120) 
Copper ore 5 2,629( 87) 
Lead Oren san. can a 688( 93) 
Zinc OLE Wwusnk score = 3,680( 99) 
EAN 4 OFC Ut auaceiauctoce 5 3,255( 56) 
Gold, ore” caer Grm 180,765( 91) 
Silver ore ...... Ton 7,942( 93) 
SulpH ur seer excrete - 7,194(115) 
EY EU Chea eyetenelere) ote A 130,802 (100) 
Limestone 9% 735,000(100) 
COalne as «ooanievers - 2,574,900( 81) 
Crude: toils fe. KL 25,981(113) 


Electric Power & Gas: 


Hydraulic power KW 2,888,640(108) 
Thermal power . a 298,930(130) 
GAS) eerie, sets cleats CKM 99,596(109) 


July 20 
ITEM UNIT OUTPUT 

Metal Industry: 
Blast.furnace pig 

AVON Mgrs ep cseraisvers Ton 147,258(132) 
Steel ingot)... uu 366,254(113) 
Ordinary steel ..  ,, 255,825 (116) 
Special steel .... 5, 6,086( 99) 
NER UR eae ton 9 8,170(101) 
Wane Gates cin irae as 8,385( 88) 
Wire rope ...... ‘5 3,130(108) 
Galvanized iron 

SHeetS a fetncn er re 16,183( 96) 
Electrolytic 

COPDEL Gciirsiee a 5,798( 94) 
Golde. same Grm 309,191( 83) 
Silver ise sae ae Ton 10,213( 97) 
TGEAG), | otere cisterns -- 1,065( 94) 
ZANE al sates svsecoinne . 3,219(106) 
"Tina e Canoe eernres e 22,604(113) 
Mercury. 2-0: En 5,110(233) 
Zinc plate ...... ie 290( 79) 
Alumina 9.2%. 55 3,592(112) 
Aluminium "2... 7%; 1,826(114) 
Machinery: 
Engineering 

machine ron: 171,659( 57) 


Mining Machine _,, 


Motor generator HP 
Transformer . KVA 
Dynamo ....... KW 
PUMP. Rivcziiene. op Ton 


Weaving machine Set 
Sewing machine ,, 
Radio receiving 

SOG... acres 
Clock and watch Pes 
Bicyele:  ic,.j50:. eh Set 


Chemical Industry: 


Sodavash’". <n. Ton 
Caustie’sodais<-. ~ 5; 
Carbide 
Ammonium 

sulphate .... 5 
Sulphuric acid . 5 
Calcium cyanide ,, 
Superphosphate 

of lime 


Dyestuff 
Methyl alcohol .. “a 
Synthetic resin . ps 
Explosives .... 33 
Soap 
Nitric acid 
Paint 


Ceramic Industry: 


Cement ens Ton 
Sheet glass Case 
Porcelain ware . Ton 
Oil Refinery: 
Benzine),  stiswe KL 
Fuel oil, A grade _,, 

” B grade ” 

” Cc grade ” 
Lubricating oil . Ton 
Asphalticun...« ada 7 
Coke 


1,638( 87) 
102,902( 97) 
147,115( 83) 

1,638( 36) 

957 (120) 

2,808( 83) 

27,371(100) 


24,011( 82) 
195,601(103) 
75,769( 92) 


10,933( 93) 
12,888 (112) 
31,160(146) 


113,054(114) 
149,880(107) 
32,424(136) 


155,065 (109) 
23,907 (107) 
516( 79) 
3,765 (154) 
640( 92) 
1,425( 90) 
6,947 (196) 
3,099 (126) 
5,764(124) 


300,576(118) 
351,589(119) 
18,912( 87) 


15,987(133) 
88,130(178) 
2,915( 95) 
16,351(119) 
10,435(174) 
10,279(153) 
345,962(114) 
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Japan’s Growing Sewing Machine Industry 


The Japanese sewing machine indus- 
try reached a monthly output of 23,000 
units during 1949, or 32% higher than 
the prewar peak of 1940. The Nippon 
Kangyo Bank Ltd., in a recent survey 
of the industry attributes this prosper- 
ity to energetic promotion of postwar 
export markets, in which sales during 
the first 10 months of 1949 were seven 
times as high as during 1939 and 1940, 
the best prewar years. 


‘Transition from War to Peace 


The rise in productive capacity is no 
doubt due to the conversion of war 
industries to peace-time requirements. 
It will be seen from the accompany 
table that the output of sewing 
machines declined rapidly after the 
outbreak of war; indeed 95% of the 
existing manufacturers disappeared 
from the field and the remaining 5% 
were prohibited from manufacturing 
machines for home use—dutput, pre- 
sumably, being reserved for export 
purposes. As regards the future of the 
industry, the productive targets for 
1950 and 1951 are for 480,000 and 
600,000 units respectively, although 
this estimate may need revision in the 
light of shortages of steel and fuel. 
The past record of the output of the 
industry is as follows:— 


ITEM UNIT OUTPUT 

Textile Industry: 
Cotton yarn .... 1000lbs 35,182( 96) 
Rayon yarn .... A 7,419(111) 
Staple fibre .... _;, 10,294(102) 
Staple fibre yarn ,, 5,731(104) 
Woollen yarn ... 5 7,328( 76) 
Spun silk yarn .. ea 465( 98) 
Hemp thread ... en 3,793(103) 
Cotton textile .._,, 116,514(100) 
Rayon fabric ... ,, 26,577( 25) 
Staple fibre 

REXPUG. <i.,<2, = om 13,087 (138) 
Woollen textile .__,, 5,212( 94) 
Silk piece goods  ,, 6,758( 67) 
ismen fabric 222.8 ;; 4,885 (106) 
Sewing thread .. - 789( 92) 
‘Stockinet ...... ae 1,038( 79) 
Miscellaneous: 
‘Rayon pulp ....Long ton 6,032( 86) 
Common paper . LB 64,737 (102) 
Japanese paper. ,, 30,150( 83) 
Watch! 7.) aise. a 12,022(120) 
PAULO TYEE 3 sce. mes 98,851(115) 
Auto tube ...... A 107,655 (121) 
Bicycle tyre ....  » 1,181,359(123) 


Bicycle tube .... . 1,189,304(121) 


Rubber-soled-foot- 


wear ‘Tabi’ ..1000prs 1,960( 48) 
Rubber Shoes & 

IDOOTSEe es rcieriet A 987(129) 
Leather shoes .. Pair 89,938( 76) 
Leather ....... Ton 476(107) 


Output of Finished Sewing Machines 


Year Output Year Output 

(in units) (in units) 
1938 124,500 1949 Feb. 20,655 
1939 164,400 » Mar. 23,062 
1940 207,200 » April 23,632 
1941 166,500 » May 22.987 
1942 122,100 » June 25,297 
1943 30,700 » duly 25,673 
1944 21,500 » Aug. 26,500 
1945 4,400 » sept. 27,798 
1946 47,467 fy Oct. 28,705 
1947 151,595 » Nov. 395 
1948 177,822) Sub-Total 273,815 
1949 Jan. 20,111) 


Before the war the export trade in 
Japanese sewing machines was mainly 
to Asian countries and never exceeded 
11,000 units in any one year. An 
important outlet was to the U.S.A., 
where a trade in cheap spare parts 
accounted for about 10% of total 
Japanese exports. China was however 
the best customer of the industry and 
absorbed about 25% of its exports. 
During the years prior to the war, 
however, Japanese imports of sewing 
machines from the U.S.A., the United 
Kingdom and Germany totalled 6,000,- 
000 yen, or about 10% of the total of 
machinery imported into Japan during 
the year. 


Trend of Exports 


The growth of the postwar export of 
Japanese sewing machines has risen 
from nil in 1945 to 32,000 units in 1948 
and between January and October, 
1949, to 68,707 units. Of this total 
about 77% went to the U.S.A. where 
the domestic industry could cope with 
no more than 60% of demand and 
where the Japanese could offer com- 
petitative prices. Other overseas mar- 
kets during the latter year were in 
South America (3,079 units or 4.3% of 
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the total of Japanese sewing machine 
exports). Thailand (2,411 machines or 
3.4%), the Philippines (1,228 or 1.7%) 
and Hongkong (1,123 or 1.7%). It is 
relevant to recall the recent decline in 
Hongkong in the prices of Japanese 
made sewing machines, which may 
entail a loss of 30% to the seller; there 
are believed to be 4000 machines await- 
ing disposal in the local market. 

Retail prices for finished sewing 
machines were reported by the Nippon 
Kangyo Bank as being between the 
limits of 45.83 and 55.55 US$, some 
inferior machines selling as low as 
22.00 US$. Prices were expected to fall 
in the face of comvetition and lowered 
taxation. Before the devaluation of 
sterling Japanese sewing machines 
were about 30% cheaper than those of 
their competitors and even at the end 
of 1949 were 10% below the price of 
foreign made machines. In the U.S.A., 
however, prices of Japanese machines 
ranged in October, 1949, between $56— 
$89.50 against $155.00 for the Singer 
sewing machine. 


Future Prospects 


The report of the Nippon Kangyo 
Bank points out that “makers should 
improve the quality of the sewing ma- 
chines and cut the production cost with 
more all-out efforts, in order to keep 
up the expansion of exports.” As to 
the future prospects of the export trade, 
China is unlikely to be a good customer 
and increased markets are likely to be 
sought in the U.S.A., Latin America 
and other Asiatic countries. A caveat 
is entered, also that “in case foreign 
trade is further decontrolled, Japanese 
sewing machines will be bitterly sup- 
pressed by the importation of foreign 
machines”; an advantage in respect of 
price, is likely to remain in fevour of 
Japanese manufacturers, 


The Federation of Malaya — A Survey of 1949 


From figures covering 1949 issued by 
the Registrar of Statistics for the 
Federation of Malaya in Kuala Lum- 
pur, the following points emerge:— 

Rubber imports and exports com- 
bined showed a total of 742,277 long 
tons for 1949 as compared with 776,204 
t. in 1948, a drop of 4.4%; exports 709,- 
982 t. fell by 3% against 731,876 in 
1948, and imports 32,295 t. dropped by 
27% against the previous year’s 44,328 t. 

Rubber production showed a decline 
of 3.8%, the figures being 670,257 dry 
tons for 1949 and 696,978 for 1948. 

Imports and exports of Tea on the 
other hand showed an increase, the 
total trade being 5.39 million lbs. 
(valued at M$4.56 million), as com- 
pared with 3.57 m. lbs. ($3.65 m.) in 
1948, a rise of 51%. Imports amounted 
to 2.99 m. lbs. ($3.24 m.) and exports 
to 2.39 m. lbs. ($2.81 m.), or increases 
of 6% and 219% against the 1948 
figures of 2.82 m. lbs. ($3.04 m.) and 
745,000 lbs. ($609,000). 

The output of Tea amounted to 3.23 
m. Ibs.,.an improvement of 42.9% 
against 2.26 m. Ibs. in 1948. 

The production of Palm Oil amount- 
ed to 50,561 tons in 1949, an increase 


of 11.7% compared with the 1948 
figure of 45,258 t. 

The manufacture of Soap, however, 
fell by 36.8%, the output for 1949 being 
329,180 cases (13.69 million lbs.) as 
against 448,623 cases (16.92 m. lbs.) in 
1948, 


Detailed references to the above 
items are given below, as well as 
statistics relating to the labour force 
employed in the Federation as at the 
end of 1949. 


Imports & Exports of Rubber 

For the year ending December 1949, 
709,982 long tons of Rubber of all 
grades were exported from the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and 32,295 tons were 
imported. These figures were below 
those for 1948 of 731,876 t. exported 
and 44,328 t. imported. 


Exports abroad showed a total of 
414,364 t. (1948 430,778 t.) while ex- 
ports to Singapore amounted to 295,618 
t. (301,098 t.). The USA came first on 
the list of purchasers, taking 122,125 t., 
the United Kingdom was next with 
78,256 t., and the USSR third with 
35,686 t. Among other countries were 
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France 28,469 t., Germany 26,040 t., the 
Netherlands 22,334 t., Japan 15,609 t., 
Canada 14.436 t., Italy 14,400 t., Sweden 
6,237 t., Hongkong 6,000 t., Belgium 
5,924 t., Australia 5,410 t., S. Africa 
3,516 t., Poland 3,364 t., Argentine 3,184 
t., Mexico 2,613 t., Denmark 2,556 ¢., 
Burma 2,424 t., Spain 2,091 t. China 
2,023 t. 


Imports from abroad amounted to 
32,238 t., coming from Burma 6,008 t., 
Sumatra 9,200 t., and Thailand 17,030 t. 
Imports from Singapore came to 57 t. 

The drop shown in exports was in 
Sheet and = Crepe Rubber, which 
amounted to 663,617 t. in 1949 as 
against 690,641 t. in 1948. Exports of 
Latex, Concentrated Latex and Rever- 
tex came to 46,365 t. as compared with 
41,235 t. for 1948. 


Rubber Production 


Production of Rubber of all grades 
on estates and smallholdings in the 
Federation of Malaya totalled 670,257 
dry tons during 1949 as against 696,978 
tons in 1948; output on the estates 
came to 400,009 t. (1948 402,907 t.) and 
on smallholdings (estimated) to 270,248 
t. (284,071 +.). The highest output 
was in January. 65,941 t., December 
coming next with 61,055 t.; the lowest 
was in April 45,726 t. 


The output of prepared Latex pro- 
duction (included in the above) came 
to 44,763 dry tons in 1949 as against 
an output of 45,884 t. in 1948. Pre- 
served Field Latex amounted to 1,419 
t. (1948 3.376 t.), Concentrated Latex 
came to 25,884 t. of Centrifuge Concen- 
trate (1948 26,481 t.), 12,421 t. of 
Cream Concentrate (14,102 +t.) and 
5,039 t. other methods including Re- 
vertex (1,925 t.). 


Trade in Tea 


The Federation’s trade in Tea during 
1949 reached a total of 5,387,019 Ibs. 
valued at M$4,557,422, as compared 
with 3,566,594 lbs. to the value of 
M$3,647,747 in 1948, an increase of 
nearly 25%. Imports came to 2,996,370 
lbs. at M$3,244,382 (1948 2,821,282 lbs. 


(In lbs.) 1941 
TotalProduced <2. 32-. 3.» 1,068,173 
XOL LCC in .conweccrernariierets 454,074 
SoldsLocally F.jeae cies 899,440 
POCA SOLO steieltieraraiataleteieteie 1,353,514 


Coconut Production 

The number of Coconut estates in 
the Federation at December 31 
amounted to 96, with a total area of 
131,500 acres. The total planted area 
came to 94,829 acres, while the planted 
acreage of smallholdings came _ to 
404,781, making a total of 499,610 acres 
compared with 510,824 acres at the end 
of 1948 (estates 92,496 acres, small- 
holdings 418,328 acres). 
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at- $3,038,506) and exports to 2,390,649 
lbs. at $2,313,040 745,312 Ibs. at $609,- 
241). 


Black Tea formed the bulk of the 
imports and exports, imports amount- 
ing to 2,918,416 Ibs. at $3,167,283 and 
exports to 2,387,952 lbs. at $2,311,483 
(1948 imports 2,697,647 lbs. $2,947,234, 
exports 738,450 lbs. $602,762). Imports 
of Green Tea amounted to 77,954 lbs. 
$77,099 (123,635 $91,272). 


The bulk of the Tea imported came 
from Singapore 1,357,466 lbs. $1,391,- 
569, Ceylon 709,540 lbs. $1,148,869, 
Sumatra 618,232 lbs. $372,288, China 
220,975 lbs. $208,340, India 30,950 lbs. 
$54,517 and Java 47,097 lbs. $52,788. 


Exports went mainly to Ceylon 
1,231,388 lbs. $1,223,431, Singapore 
414,462 lbs. $327,852, the United King- 
dom 229,553 lbs. $259,410, Thailand 
272,739 lbs. $233,168, Australia 131,180 
lbs. $158,875, Peru 37,890 lbs. $42,622, 
USA 9,900 lbs. $15,900, S. American 
Countries 10,135 lbs. $11,149, and 
China 25,570 lbs. $9,000. 


Tea Production 


At the end of December there were 
in the Federation 50 Tea estates (5 
since cancelled) of a total planted. area 
of 9413 acres and with 6100 acres in 
production, reserve land came to 15,173 
acres plantable and 2830 acres unplant- 
able; 22 factories were in operation. 


The planted acreage of estates by size 
and nationality of ownership at the 
end of December was as follows:— 


No. Acres 

Huropean orice csc 24 5,995 
Chinese” A iesasew ran ors 23 3,134 
WGian ee weir teee 3 284 
50 9,413 


The following table shows the pro- 
duction, export and local sales of 
“made” Tea from 1946 to 1949, with 
the figures for 1941 included for pur- 
poses of comparison:— 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
420,532 1,242,285 2,257,619 3,244,950 

108,609 641,804 1,853,291 
405,842 885,913 1,447,189 1,606,282 
405,842 993,982 2,088,993 3,459,573 
Of the 96 estates, 91 of 91,188 


acres were in prcduction and of these 
60 manufactured Copra while 31 sold 
fresh Nuts. The labour force employ- 
ed at the end of the year was 8,152, — 
4,311 men, 2,770 women and 1,071 
children. The production of Copra on 
estates and smallholdings amounted to 
122,937 tons (estates 36,957 t., small- 
holdings 83,980 t. estimated) as com- 
pared with 64,619 t. in July to Decem- 
ber 1948 (19,011 t. and 45,608 t.). 
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Palm Oil Production 

The 1949 production of Palm Oil by 
estates in the Federation showed a total. 
of’ 50,561 tons, as compared with 
45,2571 t. in 1948 and 39,115 t. in 1947. 


Palm Kernels produced _ totalled 
10,459 tons in 1949 as against 8,471 ¢t. in 
1948 and 5,737%4 t. in 1947. 


Soap Manufacture 

The number of Soap factories in pro- 
duction in the Federation at the end 
cf December was 38; 329,180 cases of 
Soap were manufactured of a net 
weight of 13,693,166 lbs., compared 
with 448,623 cases of 16,924,005 lbs. in 
1948, (standard weights of cases of 
Soap range from 15 to 72 lbs.). The 
quantity sold in the Federation was 
276,477 cases of 11,296,803 Ibs. (368,347 
cases 13,511,935 Ibs. in 1948), and to 
Singapore 1,941 cases 93,700 lbs. (1,623 
cases 63,030 lbs.); the quantity export- 
ed abroad. was 52,703 cases 2,386,056 
ibs. (78,735 cases 3,384,083 lbs.). 


Labour Employed in the Federation 


At the end of December 1949 the 
labour force of the Fed. of Malaya 
totalled 479,407, composed of 203,141 
Indians (119,185 m., 66,426 f., 17,530 
children), 164,157 Chinese (111,893 m.. 
48,283 f., 3,982 c.), 90,096 Malays 
(67,389 m., 20,773 f., 1,932 min.), 20,163 
Javanese (14,127 m., 5,486 f., 550 c.). 
and 1,849 other races (1,767 m., 61 f.. 


21 ¢c.). The distribution of this labour 
force is shown below:— 
EStates: <<. cis<rere cick eisteenerere tere 318,574 
Minesy. 569 . PS Wnbataee = cana 54,042 
Factories; ‘etessit. octet 44,418 
Government: caicaacacsnteeete 62,373 
LOCALS oh os dosivva yee eae Re 479,407 
Estates: 
M. F. €. /Totak 
Indians ... 80,176 62,483 16,967 159,636 
Chinese 50,416 35,997 2,602 89,015 
Malays 30,860 19,632 1,812 52,304 
Javanese .. 11,355 5,455 539 «17,349 
Others .... 212 49 19 286 
173,019 123,616 21,937 318,574 
Mines: 
Indians ... 6,218 871 9 7,088 
Chinese 30,384 5,950 53 36,387 
Malays ... 9,526 243 10. 9,779 
Javanese .. 289 1 290 
Others .... 485 3 482 
46,902 7,068 72 54,042 
Factories, etc.: 
Indians ... 5,072 296 191 5,539 
Chinese ... 25,135 5,776 1,321 32,232 
Malays 5,410 588 35 «6,033 
Javanese .. 306 12 2 320 
Others .... 271 2 1 272 
36,194 6,674 1,550 44,41$ 
Government: 
Indians ... 27,719 2,776 363 30,853 
Chinese .. 5,958 6 6,524 
Malays ... 21,593 310 77 ~~ 21,980 
Javanese .. 2,177 8 9 2,204 
Others .... 799 7 1 807 
58,246 3,671 456 62,373 
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Information on the Federation of Malaya for 
Travellers & Foreign Businessmen 


Entrance and Other Requirements for 
Foreigners 


Documents.—In addition -to obtaining 
from their govts. a valid passport 
foreigners desiring to enter the Federa- 
tion of Malaya should apply for a visa 
to the nearest British consulate. A 
letter from the applicant’s firm guaran- 
teeing that he will not become a finan- 
cial charge upon the Federation is 
necessary. Requests to enter and take 
up permnament residence must be re- 
ferred by every British consulate to the 
British Governor General in Malaya for 
approval. A permit to enter and re- 
main must be issued upon arrival by the 
Controller of Immigration. 

: A certificate of smallpox vaccination, 
issued within 3 years prior to arrival, 
and a cholera inoculation certificate, 
issued within 6 months prior to arrival, 
are required by the Malayan authorities. 

Import duties.—The tariff gchedule of 
the Federation of Malaya includes 38 
separate categories of goods upon which 
import duties ranging as high as 75 
percent ad valorem are levied. With 
the exception of household effects as 
explained in the following. paragraph, 
and personal baggage, all escds enterins 
Malaya require an import license. As 
a consequence of the sterling-area dollar 
probiem, import restrictions have been 
imposed on goods, imported from the 
United States and other hard-currency 
areas, which are not required for the 
rehabilitation or economy of Malaya, or 
which can be obtained in adequate 
quantities from other than hard-cur- 
rency countries. : 

Certain items are exempted from im- 
port duty, among which are included : 
Traveler’s samples: goods passed by a 
proper officer of customs as the personal 
baggage of passengers, including textiles, 
wearing apparel, leather and imitation 
leather goods which have been used or 
worn before importation and are not 
imported for trade purposes; pro- 
fessional apparatus brought in by pas- 
sengers for their own use; and house- 
hold effects not exceeding $2,500 in 
value brought in for personal use and 
not for sale, and which have been in use 
by the passenger for 12 months or more. 

Currency and exchange controls.—T'ne 
basic monetary unit of the Federation is 
the Straits or Malayan dollar which is 
linked to the pound sterling at 2 shill- 
ings 4 pence. The United States dollar 
equivalent of the Malayan dollar is 
computed at the official London/New 
York cross rate. and is S$1_ to 
US$0.326667, 


Malaya is a part of the sterling area, 
and all transactions in currencies other 
than the pound sterling are subject to 
strict exchange regulations, which regu- 
lations are prescribed largely by the 
exigencies of commercial policy, United 
States dollar currency drafts and tra- 
veler’s checks are easily convertible to 
Malaya dollars, but it is impossible to 
obtain United States dollars for them. 

The Malayan dollar contains 100 
‘cents. The money in circulation is 
primarily paper, although the Treasury 


is now replacng paper money of low 
denomination with copper and nickel 
coins confined to S$0.05, S$0.10, 13$0.20, 
and §S$0.50 pieces. Eventually, the 
smallest denomination of paper money 
in circulation will be that of the Mala- 
yan dollar. Five—and 10-dollar bills 
are the most common, but notes of 50, 
100, and 1,000 Malayan dollars are in 
general circulation. 


Health Conditions 


Although health conditions are gener- 
ally as good as can be expected in this 
area, Owing to a vigilant and active 
Health and Sanitation Department, tro- 
pical diseases such as dysenteries, tro- 
pical fevers, and typhus, and _ other 
serious diseases are prevalent. Persons 
going to Malaya should be vaccinated 
against smallpox and inoculated against 
typhoid, tetamus, and typhus: children 
should alsc be immunized against diph- 
theria. 

Modern sanitation by means of septic 
tanks exists in the more modern build- 
ings and there is a Government-owned 
and operated water supply in most of 
the larger municipalities providing pure 
water safe to drink and use directly 
from the fauce%. 


Housing 


Although reasonably good hotels are 
to be found in the larger cities in 
Malaya, most of them are extremely 
crowded and it is often difficult to en- 
gage a room for any length of time 
without making reservations well in 
advance. The monthly rates in most 
hotels in Kuala Lumpur are standard. 

Boarding houses are to be found, 
almost all of which were formerly pri- 
vate homes. Individual unfurnished 
houses are virtually impossible to rent. 
When a house does become available, 
“key money” is generally demanded 
consisting of a lump sum payment equal 
to 2 or 3 years’ rent, and, of course, it 
is not returnable. 

No apartments, are available in the 
large cities of the Federation. 

Fine furniture and furnishings should 
not be taken to Malaya as such items 
would need constant care against the 
ravages of the climate, dry rot, and 
white ants. Veneer.pieces in particu- 
lar deteriorate rapidly because - the 
humid climate causes the wood to 
separate and warp. Experience indic- 
ates that the only completely satisfac- 
tory types of wood that can stand up 
under conditions in Malaya over a 
period of time are rattan, cane, and 
teak. Furniture can be made locally 
of these three woods. 

Materials for seat covers, curtains, 
and upholstery are available at the local 
department stores. However. the selec- 
tion is small and prices, considering the 
quality of the materials, are quite 
high, All other types of household fur- 
nishings, imported from England. such 
as rugs. mattresses, linens, sheets, 
towels, table service, and plateware, are 
sold in the local department stores. 


at 


In the event that a foreigner should 
obtain a rented house, he will generally 
find that as a tenant he will have to rent 
from the municipality electric ceiling 
fans, an electric stove, and a hot water 
heater for each bathroom. Although 
such items are in short supply, they are 
available from the municipality, after a 
waiting period, on a rental basis. 

The electric current for residential 
lighting, including radio, is 230 volts, 50 
cycles, single phase. 

Water is sold by the municipality. 


Considering the climate and the fact 
that electricity provides most of the 
energy for cooking, there is little need 
for fuels suck as coal and wood. How- 
ever, wood ané& charcoal are available 
for cooking at xeasonable prices, 


Servants 


Reasonably good servants are avail- 
able throughout the Federation at 
monthly salaries. 

A married couple with one or two 
small children living in a private house 
would ordinarily require a minimum of 
four servants, consisting of a combina- 
tion cook-houseboy wash amah, baby 
amah, and gardener. 

Servants are supposed to furnish their 
own food but in actual practice the em- 
ployer supplies a considerable portion. 
There are no labor laws applicable to 
servants in the Federation, but it is the 
practice before discharging them to give 
2 weeks’ notice with nay. There are no 
set standards pertaining to weekly, 
monthly, or annual. vacations and such 
policies are left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the individual employer. 


Food 

Food, though fairly expensive, does 
not present as great a problem as rent- 
ing a house. Fair amounts of vegetable 
are available in the local market, and 
meat, imported from Australia, is plen- 
tiful. A variety of good-quality tropical 
fruit is available. On the other hand, 
imported canned goods are of inferior 
quality with little or no price com- 
petition or qualitative selection. Owing 
to import restrictions, very few Ameri- 
can canned goods are obtainable in the 
Malayan market. There is no fresh 
milk available and it will. therefore, be 
necessary for families with infants and 
small children to use imported pow~ 
dered or canned milk. 

There are ample supplies of beverages 
such as coffee, tea, and cocoa. Prices 
are high, however. Nonalenholic hever- 
ages, such as singer ale and soda water, 
are manufactured and bottied locally. 
Other nonalcoholic beverages, which 
are imported in concentrated form and 
which are quite popular for refresh- 
ments. are various tynes of fruit 
squashes. ™ regard to alcoholic bever- 
ages.. whiskey. gin. wines and cordials 
pre available in the local srocery stores 
ot nriceas eanciderahlyv hither than else- 
where. Locatly manufactured and im- 
ported beer is sold. American brands 
of cisarettes are scarce: two om *or°e 
well-known brands are imvorted from 
Hons Kons. Rritish pive tobacco of all 
tynes, packed in vacuum tins, is sold at 
fairly reasonable prices. 
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Clothing 

Although all types of clothing are 
available in the Federation, prices aré 
high and selection is poor. It is advis= 
abie, therefore, to take with them a 
supply of clothing and footwear ade- 
quate for the length of their stay. In 
selecting a suitable wardrobe, it should 
be remembered that the climate is hot 
and humid most of the time. Light tro- 
pical underwear and outer clothing are 
the rule. ; 

Men generally wear linen, seersucker, 
washable cotton drill, or duck suits the 
year around. Tropical worsteds are also 
popular. Hats are not popular and are 
seldom worn, except perhaps on the 
golf course. It is strongly recommended 
that men take with them. a white dinner 
jacket and lightweight black trousers 
for all formal functions. Lightweight 
business suits are acceptable for in- 
formal parties in private homes or at 
the clubs, Competent tailors are avail- 
able, who make men’s suits to order 
from imported cloth. 

Cotton and linen dresses, afternoon 
and dinner clothes of light material, 
and a jacket or cape for evening are 
necessary for a woman’s wardrobe. 
Such clothing should be made of the 
lightest and coolest materials available. 
For sports, several lightweight sweaters 
should be taken. As -women’s shoes 
of good quality and selection are difficult 
to obtain locally, a good supply of foot- 
wear should be taken from abroad in- 
cluding tennis and golf shoes. Although 
ready-made dresses are sold in the local 
department stores, these are expensive. 

Locally made underwear and impor- 
ted underwear from England are avail- 
able in the local department stores, and, 
although the material and workmanship 
may be considered good, it is often diffi- 
cult to obtain the proper size. Gloves, 
hats, and stockings are seldom if ever 
worn during the day. Consequently, 
two or three hats and one or two pairs 
of gloves would be sufficient for use at 
occasional formal parties. A good 
supply of women’s nylon _ stockings 
should be taken to Malaya, as they are 
sold at exorbitant prices there. 


Income Taxes—Rates 

An income tax is levied in Malaya. 
All individuals are subject to the tax, 
with the following exemptions: Per- 
sonal exemption, $$3,000; marriage 
allowance, S$2,000; allowance for first 
child, S$750; allowance for second and 
third child, S$500 each; and allowance 
for each child thereafter, S$300 each. 
Annual premiums on life insurance are 
also exempted. A company tax is 
levied at a 20-percent flat rate. The 
rates on individual income (above 
exemptions) vary, corresponding to the 
various increments of income, For exam- 
ple, an individual having a net income, 
above exemptions, of S$$1,000 ' would 
pay two rates, 3 percent on the first 
.S$500 and 4 percent on the second 
S$500, or a total tax of S$35. 


Local Transportation . 

An automobile (right-hand drive) is 
indispensable for foreigners intending 
to stay any length of time in the 
Federation. Although bus and trishaw 
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The Population of Malaya 


According to a report issued by the 
Dept. of Malayan Statistics in Singa- 
pore, the estimated population of 
Malaya as at December 31, 1949 was 
6.16 million, of which 5.16 m. were in 
the Federation of Malay States and 1 
m. in the Colony of Singapore. 

’ The following table shows the com- 
position of the population and its 
growth as compared with the estimated 


Federation 

Chinese: snitisisncsicnelererrss's 1,980,205 
Malaysians 2 nctemmictowis or she 2,549,082 
Indians & Pakistanis .... 559,748 
HULOPCAaNs | Voistesetiale: waters s 11,649 
HULaSiaws, wae semieieeis ocrsne 10,753 
Other RaAceSwe ae shake seayeusiais 47,250 
ROCAU Nevers fonaleielssanctons 5,158,687 


(‘“Malaysians” include rp hen sare abe of the Malay 
oi ians akistanis” O 
Burmese and Ceylonese so far as it has been 


pelago excluding Filipinos. 
continent of India except Nepalese, 


population at mid-1949; the figures are 
arrived at by including any migrational 
surplus, plus the excess of births over 
deaths. The mid-1949 statistics were 
commented upon in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review of February 2, 1950 
(page 150). For purposes of compari- 
son, the results of the census taken in 


1947 are also given. 

Total Total Total 

Singapore 1949 Mid-1949 1947 
775,899 2,756,104 2,715,578 2,614,667 
123,771 2,672,853- 2,633,092 2,543,569 
71,842 632,590 621,451 599,616 
11,831 23,480 21,825 18,958 
9,906 20,659 20,296 19,171 
8,255 54,505 53,303 52,929 
1,001,504 6,160,191 6,065,645 5,848,910 


Peninsula and Archi- 


include all races from the sub- 


possible to distinguish figures for these races in mogration and vital statistics since the 


1947 Census. 
sidered to be significant.) 


The number of these races remaining under this classification is not con- 


Below are given details of the popu- Penang ...... wei bytariitetahe 467,789: 
lation of each individual State of the Kelantan ................. 459,684 
Federation as well as of the islands Negri Sembilan ............ 283,987 
comprising the ‘Colony of Singapore: Pahang ...........++-++-++ 261,293 

Federaion of Malaya: MalaleGauiud « irorransnte) oxae.temmene 254,178 
POLAK ae asin cision lense ies 1;006,038: “Trengganu. voce cuir oe ar 230,979 
JOHOKE ce escrac Ney ay eso SRIF eb aso 784,695) © Pexlise crc wpe clertetenvpacvonns 74,077 
Selangor Gauuecimaiacsecose sine 753,129 —_- 
KRedalinivdh: atamacch intents 582,838 Total. Wand <raeees« Ate ae 5,158,687 
transportation are available, they are able in advance: Direct exchange lines 


not used by foreigners. Taxicabs are 
scarce, undependable, and expensive. 
A car of low horsepower and small gas 
consumption is advisable, since operat- 
ing and maintenance costs are extreme- 
ly high. The importation of cars of 
more than 20 horsepower is prohibited. 

Although the lines of the Malayan 
Railways have not fully recovered from 
war losses and damage, the service is 
good and schedules are closely adhered 
to. The Malayan Airways serve most 
of the important cities and towns of the 
Federation and other countries in 
Southeast Asia. 


Office-Operating Costs and Conditions 


Office space is difficult to obtain in 
the principal .cities owing to the fact 
that construction has not kept pace 
with demand. Space that might be- 
come available in any newly built 
structure in a good location’ will be 
approximately S$3.50 a square foot per 
year for space 6n the ground floor and 
S$2 a square foot per year for space 
on other floors. The rental for space 
in old buildings in less. desirable 
locations and without air conditioning 
will cost approximately S$1 to S$2 per 
square foot per year. 

Because of a temporary shortage of 
telephone plant equipment and instru- 
ments, applications for any new or 
extended services must be referred to 
the Telephone Priority Board. The 
rental charges for business telephones 
(rates as of August 1949) are subject 
to a 25-percent surcharge and are pay- 


within a 2-mile radius of a telephone 
exchange, for a single line of a group, 
$$120 per annum; for a second line or 
subsequent line in a group, S$96 per 
annum; beyond a 2-mile radius, an 
additional mileage charge at the rate of 
S$10 per annum for each quarter mile 
or part. 

Imported metal or wood office furni- 
ture and fixtures cost approximately 30 
to 35 percent more than prices charged 
abroad. It would probably be less 
expensive to have polished teak wood 
furniture made locally. If a design is 
given to local furniture manufacturers, 
reasonably well styled and _ lasting 
furniture can be made. 

Local office workers are mainly of 
Chinese or Indian origin or Eurasian. 
European employees are difficult to 
obtain and are seldom employed in 
stenographic or clerical positions by 
commercial firms, in view of the high 
living standard they must maintain. 
Malays are usually employed as mes- 
sengers while Chinese or Indians 
usually fill positions of a custodial 
nature such as janitors or watchmen. 
In general, employees locally employed 
by commercial firms have a good speak- 
ing and reading knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language although their capacity 
to write the language with grammatical 
correctness is limited. 


Although there is no existing legis- 
lation applicable to termination of ser- 
vice of local workers, it is the general 
rule to give 1 month’s salary, or i 
month’s notice. 
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Development Plans for Malayan Rice Production 


_ The decision of the Malayan Federa- 
tion Government to provide $320,000 
of the capital required for a new rice: 
mill at Tanjong Karang, Kuala Selan- 
gor, marks another step in the rehabil- 
itation and development of Malaya’s 
agricultural industry. 

The new rice mill projéct provides 
for the subscription of $80,000 by the 
padi producers themselves which, with 
the $320,000 from government funds, 
will. form the capital of the scheme. It 
is intended that the mill shall be con- 
trolled in the first instance by a statu- 
tory board. The producers will be 
encouraged to increase their stake in 
the enterprise, either. by individual 
purchase of shares or through co- 
operative societies. In this way the 
whole ownership of the mill may 
eventually pass into predominantly 
Malay hands. The scheme is of course 
open to all padi cultivators in the area, 
including Chinese and Indians. 


Crop Estimates 


The mill is required to meet the in- 
creasing demand of the growing Tan- 
jong Karang padi area. The existing 
private mills are already inadequate 
and the crop available for purchase is 
likely to increase over the next five 
years as the following figures show:— 


Piculs of padi 
available 
Season for purchase 
(estimated). 
B94S/49) Ps, eaessketeraes 215,000 
O49 / SOM Mas. att. aaictals.ctehere 244,000 
G527,53 gee sete. cierto. ops 333,000 
BOSS / DOME Geeks aver scorers ee erove 380,000 


Thus a predominantly Malay com- 
munity which numbers 88,000 and 
which already cultivates nearly 45,000 
acres of padi land will extend its 
economic activity from agricultural 
production to primary processing with 
a consequent increase of the return on 
the crop retained by the producers. 
By cooveration the small producer will 
be able to pool his resources and so 
accumulate the capital required for 
industrial investment. The required 
$80,000 has already been subscribed by 
the Malay community at Tanjong 
Karang and the government subven- 
tion is in the nature of a loan to enable 
the mill to be built at once. Eventually 
the government interest should be 
bought out by the Malay producers. 


Colony of Singapore: 


Singapore Island .......... 998,436 
Christmas island 2.2. .6.1 1,305 
Cocos-Keeling Is. ......... 1,763 

SHR) “2 ee Gate OorOeeO 1,001,504 


The greatest number of Malaysians 
422,603 were in Kelantan, with Kedah 
396,123 next, Perak 382,110 third, and 
Johore 347,835 fourth. Singapore came 
first as regards Chinese with 774,898, 
followed by Perak with 466,631, Selan- 
gor 382,122, Johore 372,940, and Penang 
295,512, 


Cooperative Mill proposed for Perlis 
There is another rice mill project on 
similar lines in the rice producing area 
of Perlis. Before the war government 
built a large mill and godowns at Arau 
which are now valued at $300,000. It 
has been decided that this mill shall be 
transferred to a Milling Society in 
which the Federation Government 
would hold shares. The remainder of 
the capital of the Milling Society would 
be subscribed by a Federation of Co- 
operative Societies. The Federation of 
Cooperative Societies would include 
among its members both cooperative 
societies, the majority of whose mem- 
bers were owners and cultivators of 
padi land, and also individual cultiva- 
tors who would be given facilities to 
subscribe by depositing subscriptions 
with the Government of Perlis pending 
the formation of additional cooperative 
societies. -A cooperative: society form- 
ed among members of the mill staff 
would also be allowed a limited parti- 
cipation. At the outset the Federation 
Government would hold slightly over 
half the capital of the Milling Society 
and the Federation of Cooperative So- 
cieties would subscribe the remainder. 
More than 60% of the capital required 
from the Federation of Cooperative 
Societies has already been subscribed. 


Prosperity of Padi Growers 


One of the most significant aspect of 
the above projects is the large cash 
resources now held by the Malay padi 
growing community. No amount of 
cooperative organisation would have 
any prospect of success, in the sense of 
rapid economic progress, if the padi 
cultivator did not have a margin of 
income over necessary expenditure 
from which he could accumulate capi- 
tal to invest in these new activities. No 
doubt the capital subscribed by indivi- 
duals is small (as an individual hold- 
ing) but the collective wealth of the 
padi growing community is a striking 
fact of quite recent origin. These 
schemes for cooperative ownership of 
rice mills would have come before if 
the resources had been there. 

The rural Malay community was as 
hard hit as any during the Japanese 
occupation period. The planted padi 
acreage declined and the yield per acre 
decreased still more. Since 1945 there 
has been a remarkable recovery as the 
following figures show. 

Yields in 
Planted gantangs 


Season Acreage per acre 
VO4ZO/4Y os cise oie vie.cce 742,600 275 
1945/46. csscieeevcis 684,005 210 
TO46 147) mecveuas suskstens<e 732,614 234 
1947/48) ocd ovens 802,730 272 
1948749) oe sree ojsj010 842,450 241 
This -increase in “production since 


1945 is not due merely to the scarcity 
and high price of rice. Those factors 
existed in a more extreme degree dur- 
ing the latter part of the Japanese 
occupation period. The recovery in 
padi production is to be attributed 
partly to the cultivators’ response to 
general policies designed to elicit a 
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great productive effort (these policies 
include administrative, propaganda 
and technical measures) and partly to 
the very large programme of Govern- 
ment financial assistance and invest- 
ment. 

Government’s Development Programme 

The government programme for the 
rehabilitation and enlargement of padi 
production has included the following 
measures:— 

(a) a programme of rehabilitation 
and construction of major drainage and 
irrigation works by the Department of 
Drainage and Irrigation. 

(b) large expenditure, which passed 
its peak in 1947-48, in small grants and 
subsidies to cultivators to enable them 
to repair and renew their own tem- 
porary irrigation works in areas where 


there are no permanent government 
dams. 
(c) subsidies to cultivators to en- 


able them to take up new land or to 
bring land back into cultivation. New 
colonisation was generally subsidised at 
the rate of $100 ver three acres. Sub- 
sidies for reclamation enabled over 
50,000 acres to be reclaimed in 1947. 

(d) measures for stimulating pro- 
duction by organising markets, agricul- 
tural shows and padi competitions. 

(e) improvement of rural com- 
munications by the rehabilitation and 
maintenance of “bridle-paths”’ and 
bridges. 


Irrigation Works 


Total government expenditure on 
measures wholly or partly on the above 
lines for the improvement of padi cul- 
tivation has been or is likely to be:— 


$M. 
EQAT SOEs citer cor srcconetecere 6,630,000 
1948 rae Petes he ce ats eto 9,850,000 
1949) spttrrotesel a ciatecote auskenaeee ents 8,386,000 
19505 “ecesiesitts sets, -eteapyees 7,332,000 
It is estimated that about 150,006 


acres in 1947 and 114,000 acres in 1948 
benefitted from subsidies for reclama- 
tion or improvement of small irrigation 
works. The major operations of the 
Malayan Drainage and Irrigation De- 
partment (still in progress) comprise 
proper irrigation works for 170,000 
acres of land already under cultivation 
and for 70,000 acres of new land. It 
is calculated that the large-scale and 
scientific irrigation works put in by the 
Federation government increase yields 
per acre by 25%. 

The programme for the next five 
years deals chiefly with the construc- 
tion of major irrigation works and of 
main roads to give access to new padi 
areas. But in addition to these major 
projects it is expected that there will 
be considerable government expendi- 
ture in the nature of a__ subsidy for 
cultivation through colonisation grants 
and District Office votes. Padi producers 
will benefit from government expendi- 
ture of the order of:— 


Year Amount 
$M. 
1951, “insects citreus 9,135,000 
NOD De ecuatena rote haneeeten teenies 10,369,000 
1OSSUM His LRM .. Hoetnctaete te 8,335,000 
19549 EYE Se weOia. cnet eee 6,996,000 
AQSD MOAT ee ealetine atta eater 7,143,000 
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Dry Cell Batteries Trade in Malaya 


Production 


Dry cell batteries are produced in 
Malaya by a company affiliated with a 
leading United States producer. The 
factory occupies about 6 acres and 
employs approximately 500 workers. 
Operations were begun in 1948, and 
recent plans indicate substantial expan- 
sion in 1950. Output in 1949 consisted 
only of flashlight batteries in regular 
(D) and Junior (C) sizes, but a size 
intermediate between the junior and 
penlight (AA) sizes can be produced. 
Under control regulations, the only raw 
material permitted importation from the 
United States is graphite; the United 
Kingdom, however, is expected to be- 
come the principal future source of 
graphite, 


Consumption and Trade 

Malayan consumption of flashlight 
batteries in 1949 and 1950 is estimated 
at a little over 20,000,000 units a year. 
Domestic consumption needs plus sub- 
stantial export shipments are supplied 
both by imports and by an unrevealed 
volume of domestic production. 


Postwar imports of approximately 
18,000,000 units in 1947 and 19,400,000 
units in 1948 were slightly below receipts 
of 21,600,000 units in 1939. The United 
States was the principal source in 1947 
with 36.7 percent of import value and 
in 1948 with 51.3 percent, but Hong- 
kong and Australia also were important 
in the trade in 1947, and Canada in 1948. 
Hongkong was an outstanding prewar 
supplier of very low priced batteries. 


1939 to approximately 4,700,000 in 1947 
and 11,200,000 (including exports of 
domestic production) in 1948. The 
outstanding postwar market has been 
Indonesia, but considerable shipment also 
have been made to other neighbors such 
as Borneo, Siam, and Ceylon. Demand 
is heavy in such areas and in Malaya 
because electric facilities outside the 
larger cities are insufficient. 


An interesting feature of this trade 
is its two-way aspects; thus Malaya 
exported 3,189,428 units to Indonesia in 
1948 and imported 2,160,000 units from 


Indonesia. Similarly, it imported from 
and exported to Hongkong. It is ap- 
parent from the statistics, however, 


that Malaya imported flashlight bat- 
teries of lower average value from In- 
donesia and Hongkong than it export- 
ed to those areas. The import excesses 
in 1939 and 1947 might be interpreted 
as rough indicators of flashlight-battery 
consumption, but that for 1948 is not, 
because unknown domestic production 
began in that year, some of which was 
exported throughout the Far East, the 
Middle East, and Africa. 


With reference to primary batteries 
other than flashlight cells, the net ex- 
cess of imports over exports indicates 
to some extent Malaya’s needs for such 
batteries. The United Kingdom sup- 
plied 65 to 70 percent of the imports 
by value. Canada accounted for nearly 
15 percent and the United States only 
12 percent in 1948. Reexports in 1948 
equaled 13 percent of imports and were 


Reexports of flashlight batteries in- destined principally for Siam, Indo- 
creased from about 2,100,000.units in china, Indonesia, and Borneo. 
Imports and Exports of Primary Batteries 1939 and 1947-48 
(Quantity in units; value in Straits dollars) 
1939 1947 1948 
Item Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
= Flashlight batteries 
Imports 21,643,927 733,358 18,569,833 2,211,024 19,416,835 2,279,353 
Exports 2,099,892 84,504 4,666,619 741,392 = =11,186,451 1,464,691 
Excess of imports 
over exports ...... 19,544,035 643,854 13,903,214 1,469,632 8,230,384 814,662 
Batteries, except flashlight batteries 
LIMO OUUSy ork eras ent aihce 36,059 235,170 181,334 1,585,634 50,553 774,146 
EEXDORUS. © tes attten oe ee 3,748 37,005 3,650 113,045 3,533 100,819 
Excess of imports 
over exports ...... 32,311 198,165 177,684 1,472,589 47,020 


673,327 


Total Capital Investment 

The policy which has been and will 
be pursued by the agencies of the 
Federation Government may be sum- 
med uv as follows. Of the economists’ 
“four factors of production” the Malay 
community has no lack of land or 
labour; the deficiency is in capital, in 
organization and in technical or man- 
agerial skill and experience. 


Of the 174 million Malayan dollars 
which is being spent from public funds 
over the period 1947—1955,.in .rehabili- 


tating and developing the cultivation 
of rice (in addition to the benefit of 
the guaranteed price which can be a 
form of subsidy) a very large propor- 
tion may be considered as a capital 
investment from, which the Malay padi 
grower using his land, labour and skill 
will reap the benefits. The gross value 
of his output is worth $100 million a 
year at least. From increased resources 
he is able to accumulate capital which 
through cooperative societies can be 
invested in an extension from agricul- 
tural production to the processing 
industry. 
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Import Duties and Regulations 


Imports of primary batteries into the 
colony of Singapore are free of duty. 
The Federation of Malaya levies a full 
import duty of 25 percent ad valorem 
and a preferential duty of 15 percent 
on flashlight batteries, and full duty 
of 30 percent and a preferential duty 
of 15 percent on all other electric bat- 
teries. Neither Singapore nor the 
Federation levies export duties on pri- 
mary batteries. 


Little opportunity exists for direct 
importation of dry cell batteries into 
Malaya from the United States because 
of restrictions on the import of such 
items from hard-currency countries. 
In general, import licenses are issued 
only in those cases where the particular 
commodity is deemed essential to the 
welfare and rehabilitation of the coun- 
try and is not available in sufficient 
quantities from sterling areas or other 
soft-currency countries. Control au- 
thorities consider that dry cell batteries 
can be obtained either from the ster- 
ling area or from local production. 


Goods not of sterling origin may be 
imported from Hongkong into Malaya 
if payment is made to Hongkong in 
sterling or in Straits dollars. The issue 
of licenses to import such goods from 
Hongkong will not authorize license 
holders to arrange for remission of 
funds beyond Hongkong. Therefore, 
such goods must be invoiced from 
Hongkong under bills of lading issued 
by the Hongkong agent of the Singapore 
importer. 


Channels of Distribution 


Most dry cell batteries are imported 
by distributors or through manufac- 
turers’. resident (commission) agents. 
The main distribution centers are 
Singapore, Penang, and Kuala Lumpur. 
Chinese dealers usually distribute 
such products to Chinese whole-sale 
and retail outlets. Importers generally 
grant credit to wholesalers and retailers. 


Outlook 


Prospects for the future importation 
of dry cell batteries (except flashlight) 
into Malaya from the United States do 
not appear to be encouraging. Indica- 
tions are that the control authorities in- 
tend to maintain the present restrictions 
under the assumption that such com- 
modities can be obtained in sufficient 
quantity from soft-currency countries. 


Possibilities for flashlight-battery 
sales appear to be even less encourag- 
ing than for other’ types of dry cells. 
Supplies in Malaya exceeded demand 
in late 1949. Furthermore, the domes- 
tic factory probably will be able to 
supply the market, particularly in view 
of the contemplated program of expan- 
sion. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
HONGKONG 


Traders complain about decline in 
turnover and further trimming of an 
already scant profit margin. Though 
trade returns of Hongkong show huge 
figures, not ali of this trade is nego- 
tiated by local firms— on account of 
the war-like conditions prevailing in 
China today almost all China imports 
and exports are routed via Hongkong, 
direct ocean communications between 
China and foreign ‘countries being 
practically suspended. It is true, ship- 
ping and warehouse companies are 
greatly benefitted by this abnormal 
situation. 


Business failures of especially import 
firms and some. larger dealers have 
occurred and reports of losses in busi- 
ness by previously solid commercial 
enterprises circulate in the market 


. 


with unfavorable effect on the ‘morale’ 
of the community at large. Limitation 
of trading with China—where business 
shows a strong trend to get centralised 
in the hands of a relatively few con- 
cerns, both officially connected Chinese 
and larger European companies—is 
affecting the future of many hundreds 
of local traders whose resources are 
too small to help them tide over any 
crisis. The possible development of 
Sino-foreign commercial relations is 
considered, from an individual trader’s 
point of view, very unpromising and 
therefore there is a tendency to close 
down while assets still remain. 


New avenues of investment, for mer~ 
chants generally, are exhausted, by and 
large; there are few outlets for invest- 
ment by private individuals under pre- 
sent conditions when a business re- 
cession threatens and the war  psy- 


chosis, rekindled by the war operations 
in Korea, forms the most potent de- 
terrent for almost any kind of new 
venture in the Colony. 

The share market has dropped from 
one low to another and the most charit- 
able thing one can say about the per- 
formance of this market is to say 
nothing. . 

Real estate values have also declined 
especially in recent weeks—another 
direct cause of the ‘Korean jitters’. New 
building is proceeding but at slow pace 
and construction companies are pes- 
simistic as to the future of their busi- 
ness; after an unprecedented and long 
boom during which the face of Hong- 
kong has considerably changed, a quiet 
period has had to be expected but sus- 
pension of much of the business of the 
many firms connected with the build- 
ing industry will have a telling effect 
on the employment position ‘here. 
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In recent weeks the return of thou- 
sands of Chinese who previously 
flocked to Hongkong for a_ variety 
of reasons has been marked; the re- 
flux of Chinese refugees who went to 
Macao has been even more significant— 
some 5000 Chinese left every week 
Macao for China and this exodus. has 
been going on for at least 2 months. 
This development may ease the over- 
crowding here but it also will affect, 
as in fact it already has, the business 
of many retail shops, hotels and board- 
ing houses, restaurants etc. High cost of 
living in Hongkong compared to 
steadily declining cost in China—where 
one can live well at one fourth or 
fifth the amount required here—has 
speeded up the movement. Unemploy- 
ment among the majority of refugees 
was another compelling reason for their 
returning home; the outlook for finding 
jobs or maintaining themselves here 
continued to worsen especially in re- 
cent months when the earnings of local 
business firms showed disappointing 
results, 


The housing shortage is also slowly 
passing and accommodation, for the 
middle classes, is no longer a problem 
though key money exactions are still 
demanded and rent is considered high; 
compared with conditions one year ago, 
the housing situation has very much 
improved. But while this is a welcome 
development from the general public’s 
viewpoint, investors are dismayed about 
their miscalculations. 


Commercial banks are following a 
policy of credit reducing and prefer to 
keep very liquid. Importers find in- 
creasing difficulties to arrange with 
their bankers for new credits. Most 
bard hit are holders of real estate who 
cannot raise any money except at sky- 
high interest on capital from private 
lenders. While banks loan money out 
at 5 to 6% p.a. (granting around 1 to 
2% on fixed deposits), private money 
lenders take around 18 to 24% p.a. on 
first mortgages advancing only about 
50% of estimated land or house value. 
Industrial financing is extremely diffi- 
cult—Hongkong lacking entirely in the 
facilities for providing funds for 
builders and manufacturers (all banks 
here are only financing trade). 


While there is a great demand for 
money for various and often very pro- 
fitable new investments and while idle 
funds in the banks and held by re- 
sidents here are immense, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to raise capital in the 
face of the almost general desire to re- 
main liquid and to avoid any financial 
entanglement with the exception of 
very short term engagements. This 
situation is more accentuated by the 
rumors in the market of capital trans- 
fer by important persons or companies 
to places considered more ‘safe’. 


Several native banks are believed .to 
be in difficulty; a few native banks 
have failed earlier this year. On the 
other hand one or two new banks were 
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established in recent months but their 
connections make them rather indk- 
pendent from the general development 
of business in the Colony. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE— 

FIRST HALF YEAR 

For the first half year 1950 Hongkong 
Clearing House reported an amount 
of $5,470.4 million as having passed 
through the, clearing. The monthly 
average for this year is $911.6 m. com- 
pared with the monthly averages for 
the years 1947, 1948 and 1949 of res- 
pectively $549.5 m., $688.9 m., and 
$917.1 m. 


For the first 6 months of 1948—1949 
month by ‘month figures appeared in 
our issue of July 14, 1949, page 39. 
The highest monthly clearing figure in 
the first semester of 1948 was $780.1 m. 
in March, the lowest $624.2 m., in 
Feb.; the highest in the first semester 
of 1949 was $1207.0 in May, the lowest 
$755.3 m. in Feb. For the first semester 
of this year the highest clearing figure 
was $1004.9. in May, the lowest $784.4 
in Feb. 


Following are Hongkong clearing 
house figures for the first six months 
of 1950:— 


January: ....ccsmessee wees. $881,087,326 
MEDTUALY) hie ew sieend paces 784,408,639 
Ma reh iisccis. svscutoleee « vaxernvee SER 094125 
April ;...47 Robe tieeeanee es 912,803,343 
May ie eesicve a orecetessiereiate meteinars 1,004,926,980 
SUNOS ovaiessie sess 55. has oy eisai oes 917,191,874 

$5,470,412,287 


HONGKONG BANK NOTES 


The total bank note circulation of 
the 3 note issuing banks amounted at 
the end of May to .$799,878,861, the 
lowest figure since 2 years. Bank note 
circulation has steadily receded since 
the beginning of 1949 when the 
Chinese People’s Liberation army swept 
over Central China and the hoarding 
of HK$ in South China came to an 
end, At present some $ 60 to 80 million 
are estimated to be still held by 
Chinese (private and Official organisa- 
tions) outside the Colony. 


Of the total of $ 799.8 million, the 
note circulation of the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. accounts for 
94% or $ 753.3 m., followed by Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia and 
China with $ 42.7 m. and Mercantile 
Bank of India with $ 3.7 m. The 
monthly averages for the first semester 
1949 and for the second semesters of 
1948 .and 1949 were resp. $ 860.1 m., 
$ 769.1 m. and $ 818.4 m. At the end 
of 1947 the note circulation totaled 
$ 675.1 m. The May figure is 18% 
higher than the Dec. 1947 circulation. 
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LICENSED BANKS IN HONGKONG 


In accordance with the terms of 
Section 8 (3) of the Banking Ordinance, 
No. 2 of 1948, the under-mentioned 
banks have been granted a licence by 
the Governor-in-Council and have paid 
the prescribed fee ($5000 per year). 
There are now a total of 131 commer- 
cial, native and money exchange banks. 
as well as bullion dealers’ firms licensed 
in the Colony:— 


American Express Co., Ltd., Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino, Bank of Canton 
Ltd., Bank of China _ (Hongkong 
Branch), Bank of Chungking (Hong- 
kong) Ltd., Bank of Communications. 
(Hongkong Branch), Bank of East 
Asia, Ltd., Bank of Kwangsi, Ltd., 
Banque Belge Pour L’Etranger (Ex- 
treme-Orient), Banque de L’Indo- 
Chine, Canton Trust Co., Ltd., Central 
Trust of China (Hongkong Branch), 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 
China, Chase Bank, Cheng Dah Bank, 
Ltd., Cheong Kee Bank, Cheuk Kee 
Bank, Chi Chong Bank, Chi Yu Bank- 
ing Corp., Ltd., China & South Sea 
Bank Ltd. (Hongkong Branch), China 
Industrial Bank of Hongkong Ltd., 
China State Bank, Ltd. (Hongkong 
Branch), China Trade Bank, Ltd., 
China Trust Co., Ltd., Chinese Postal 
Remittances & Savings Bank, Chiu Tai 
Bank, Ltd., Choi Kee Bank. 


Dah Sing Bank, Ltd. Dao Heng 
Bank, E. D. Sassoon Banking Co., Ltd., 
Farmers Bank of China, Fat Cheong 
Bank, Fengtien Co., Ltd., Foo Kee 
Bank, Fook Wa Banking & Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Fu Shing Bank of Hongkong 
Ltd., Hang Fat Bank, Hang Lung Bank, 
Hang Seng Bank, Hang Shun Gold 
Dealer, Hang Tai Bank, Hing Fung 
Kwong Fat Bank, Ho Cheng Bank, 
Ltd., Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, Hongkong & Swatow 
Commercial Bank Ltd., Hongkong 
Trust Corporation, Ltd., Hong Nin 
Nin Savings Bank, Ltd., Hop Kee Bank, 
Ka Wah Bank Ltd., Kan Koam Tsing 
& Co., Kar Cheung Chong Bank, Khio 
Luen Bank, Kincheng Banking Cor- 
poration, Kuan Ming Bank, Kung Yue 
Bank, Kwa Kee Bank, Kwai Kee Bank, 
Kwangiung Provincial Bank (Hong- 
kong Branch), Kwong On _ Bank, 
Kwong Shun Hong. 


Lai Yuen Bank, Lee Shing Bank, 
Lien Cheong Bank, Liu Chong Hing 
Savings Bank, Lui Hing Hop Cheung 
Kee Bank, Man Cheong Bank, Man Fat 
Bank, Man Lee Hing Kee Bank, Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, Ltd., Ming Tai 
Bank, Ming Tak Bank, Mun Fat Bank 
Hing Kee, Nam May Bank, Nam Sang 
Bank, Nanyang Commercial Bank, Ltd., 
National City Bank of New York, Na- 
tional Commercial Bank (Hongkong 
Branch), National Commercial & Sav-. 
ings Bank, Ltd., National Industrial 
Bank of China, Nederlandsch Indische 
Handelsbank, N. V., Netherlands: Trad- 
ing Society (Nederlandsch Handel 
Maatschappij, N. V.), Ngau Kee Bank. 


On Tai Bank, Oversea Chinese Bank- 
ing Corporation, Ltd., Po Sang Bank, 
Provincial Bank of Fukien (Hongkong 
Branch), Sang Yick Bank, Sang Yuen 
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Bank, Shanghai Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Ltd., Shui Cheong Bank, Shun 
Foo Banking & Investment. Co., Ltd., 
Shun Tseong Tai Bank, Ltd., Sin Hua 
Trust, Savings and Commercial Bank, 
Ltd. (Hongkong Branch), Sing Hang 
Bank, South West Development Bank, 
Ltd., Sze Hai Tong Banking & Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. 


Tai Sang Bank, Tai Shing Bank, ‘Tai 
Yau Bank, Ltd., Tak Cheong Bank, 
Tak Fat Bank, Tak Kee Bank, Tak 
Shing Fook Kee Bank, Tak Yuen Bank, 
Thos. Cook & Son (Continental & 
Overseas) Ltd., Tong Ho & Co., Ltd., 
Tung Tack Bank, Underwriters Bank, 
Inc., United Chinese Bank, Ltd. Wah 
Mee Banking Co., Ltd., Wing Cheung 
Bank, Wing Hang Cheong Kee Bank, 
Wing Lung Bank, Wing Ming Bank, 
Wing On Bank, Ltd., Wing On Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., Wing Tai 
Bank, Wo Cheung Bank, Yau Hang 
Bank, Ltd., Yau Tak Bank, Yau Wing 
Bank, Yee Sang Bank, Yien Yieh 
Commercial Bank Ltd. -(Hongkong 
Branch), Ying Shun Bank, Ying Yuen 
Bank, Young Brothers Banking Cor- 
poration (Hongkong Branch), Yue 
Chan Kung Kee Bank, Yue Cheung 
Hong Bank, Yue Loong Bank, Yue Man 
“en Co., Ltd., Yue Tak Shing Kee 

a. + 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Reports for the three fiscal periods 
April 1, 1947 to March 31, 1950. 


Exchange Control in Colony is ad- 
ministered under powers conferred by 
the Defence (Finance) Regulations 
1940. The system of control is based 
on that in force in the United Kingdom 
with modifications necessitated by 
Hongkong’s position as an entrepot. 


(1) Period April 1, 1947—March 31, 
1948: 

At the close of the period twenty- 
three banks were authorised to deal in 
foreign exchange. Such dealings might 
be carried out freely for certain strictly 
Gefined purposes, apart from which 
transactions are allowed under Permit 
issued by the Assistant Financial Secre- 
tary (Exchange) who acts under the 
general direction of the ‘Financial 
Secretary. 


Two classes of Permit are in use, 
Form AE for sales of foreign currency 
and Form E.1 for transfers to foreign 
accounts. The numbers of these sub- 
mitted during the period under review 
were AE 25,822—E.1 10,989. 


(2) Period April, 1, 1948—March 31, 
1949: 


At the close of the period twenty 
four banks were authorised to deal in 
foreign exchange. Permits to sell for- 
eign currencies and to transfer sterling 
to accounts of non-residents are issued 
on Forms AE and El respectively by 
the Assistant Financial Secretary (Ex- 
change), who acts under the general 
Girection of the Financial Secretary. 
The total number of applications sub- 
mitted on these forms during the period 
under review was AE. 18,708 and E1. 
18,416. 
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HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
Agreed merchant rates of H.K. Exchange Banks Association as from July 14:— 


Maximum Selling 


2 15/16 


Minimum Buying 


| HK$ per Forel, HK$ per 

ak hore gn x Foreign 

per HK$ creo, Currency 

1/2 15/16 16,066946 15.966736 

16.933610 

15.900621 

15.867768 

1/3 5/32 120 days. 15.885052 

1/2 15/16 1/3 1/8 O.D. if under L/Credit| 15.867768 

4 a V3 3/16 O.D. without L/Credit| .15.802469 
1/32nd. up every 30 days. 


5/16 O.D. if under L/Credit} 15.673469 
3/8 O.D. without L/Credit} 15.609756 
1/32nd. up every 30 days 


1,2057272 83 15/16 ede 1.191626 
84 3/16 O.D. 1,1878248 
84 5/16 7 & 3 days. 1,1860638 
84 7/16 60 days. 1,1843079 
90 days. 1,1825573 
1.2057272 84 9/16 oO. 1.1825573 
84 11/16 oO. 1,1808118 
85 3/16 30 1.1738811 
1.2057272 84 1/8 T.T. 1.1887033 
84 3/8 O.D. 1.1851852 
84 1/2 7 & 30 days 1.1834320 
84 5/8 60 days., 1.1816839 
84 3/4 90 days. 1.1799410 
58 3/16 TT. 1.7185822 
58 1/4 O0.D 1.7167382 
58 3/8 30 & 60 days 1.7130621 
1.8669778 
'1.8648019 
1.8604651 
5.6737589 
New York 5.7347670 536537102 
5.6338028 
Canada 19 1/8 5,2287582 T. 5.1612903 
3267 
i 6 15/16 TT. 12.67: 
Australia 1/6 9/16 12.929293 “pe / OD. 12631579 
T x 3 1/4 TT. 15.737705 
ed iad wags ene 3 5/16 O.D. 15.673469 


Sterling sellin; 


further three mon’ forward. 


(3) Period April 1, 1949—March 31, 
1950: 

There are at present, twenty five 
Banks in Hongkong authorized to deal 
in foreign exchange, and it is through 
the medium of these Banks that regu- 
lations laid down by the Exchange 
Control are brought into effect. 

Permits to sell foreign currencies, 
and to transfer Sterling to accounts of 
countries other than the Scheduled Ter- 
ritories, or to residents of the Schedul- 
ed Territories if the amount is in 
excess £500 or its equivalent, are 
issued on forms A.E., and E.1. respec- 
tively, by the Assistant Financial 
Secretary (Exchange), who acts under 
the general directions of the Financial 
Secretary. 

The total number of applications 
submitted on these forms during the 
period under review was 51,125, this 
number being made up as_ follows: 
A.E. Forms 21,607, and E.1. Forms 
29,518. 


rates for delivery within two months with a cut 1/32nd. for every 


BANKING BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
IN THE FIRST HALF YEAR 1950 
IN HONGKONG 


(By a Cantonese Banker) 


On the whole, European banks in 
the Colony had fair business during 
the first six months of this year but 
profits were on the decline and the 
outlook for business is not encouraging, 
Compared with the same period of 
i949 most: bankers are disappointed. 
Business of the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp. was believed to have 
suffered least of all; however profits 
are declining which is partly the result 
of credit reduction and less accommoda- 
tion of merchants’ demands. The other 
European banks ‘(including the 3 
American. banks) were on the whole 
satisfied with returns and do not take a 
dim view of future developments. 
Thanks to their conservative policy the 
amount of bad and doubtful debts is 
small, Credits to merchants were 
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reduced and the policy of the banks 
-appears to be to restrict loans and over- 
drafts even more in the coming months. 


Chinese Official Banks :—Tthe Bank 
of China was the only institution which 
was active during the period under 
review and which thus made some pro- 
fit and could report a_ satisfactory 
period. It handled a large volume of 
overseas Chinese remittances and other- 
wise, together with a few other com- 
mercial and native banks, was handling 
official business of the Chinese People’s 
Govt. Other official banks were mostly 
inactive and waiting for orders from 
Peking for liquidation of their local 
businesses or otherwise fixing their 
scope in future. Several official banks 


were embarrassed about funds for 
covering their overheads. 
Chinese Commercial Banks :—The 


Bank of East Asia, one of the best and 
successfully managed banks in Hong- 
kong, was able to score a profit exceed- 
ing $1 million. Loans and rentals con- 
tributed mostly to the good profit. The 
Bank of Canton, being semi-officially 
(KMT) controlled, reduced its activity 
but business was said to be satisfactory. 
The Shanghai Commercial and Savings 
Bank and other Shanghai owned banks 
had no good results, for domestic ex- 
changes were limited and import and 
export customers were hard to pull 
through. Smaller Chinese barks, or 
semi modern banks:—About six of 
these banks were hard pressed and in 
difficult position though not officially 
declared in liquidation. 


Chinese Native Banks:—Ninety per 
cent of these banks were operating at 
losses, due to absolute cessation of 
Chinese domestic exchanges, big reduc- 
tion in bank note business, and heavy 
expenditure, depending mostly on 
speculation in gold, the price of which 
continued to drop and thus resulted in 
losses. Hang Seng Bank :—Profited in 
exports of gold to Goa, said to be over 
half a million dollars. Wing Loong 
Bank :—Profited in exports of silver 
and speculation in gold, netted a couple 
of lakhs. Shun Hang Bank:—General 
business in U.S.$ was profitable, but 
losses occurred with the drop of prices 
of their gold holdings. Man Fat Bank:— 
Earned over one and a half million 
dollars on bold export and speculation. 
It was the most successful native bank 
this half year. Man Cheong Bank :— 


Reported to suffer heavy losses in gold, 


imports from Taiwan and exports to 
South East Asia ports. Said to be the 
most adversely affected of all native 
banks. Pao Sang Bank :—Earned about 
one million on handling Chinese govern- 
ment funds, U.S.$ and silver shipments, 
and probably the only - native bank 
permitted to operate officially Chinese 
Exchange. Tao Hang Bank :—Conser- 
vative ; earning was satisfactory, but 
losses on gold speculation. Liu Hing 
Hop Bank :—Operation of silver exports 
was satisfactory, but gold and US.$ 
holdings depreciated. Tai Sang 
Bank :—Loss on value of their gold 
holding. Kar Cheong Bank:—Gained 
several lakhs on conservative loans, and 
exchanges with South East Asia ports. 
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All speculative banks and members 
of the Gold Exchange were mostly 
losing. Shanghai bucket gold shops 
were losing heavily, due to reduced 
business and big expenditure; fifteen 
out of twenty-six firms had to be re- 
capitaled or changed ownership. 

Money changers were mostly losing. 
Not enough business was effected and 
so they could not meet their expendi- 
tures. 


GOLD REFINERS AND GOLD- 
SMITHS OF HONGKONG 


(By a Swatow Gold Dealer) 


Among the 44 members o¢ the Gold 
Exchange, permitted to issue or to refine 
gold bars for trading, only about half of 
them are actual refiners. Wing Sing 
Loong Bank, Shun Hang Bank, Tak 
Cheong Bank and some others are 
leading. Wing Sing Loong is known for 
the exact fineness of their bars. Tak 
Cheong bank issued most bars here but 
traders and exporters often doubted 
their fineness. The Hang Seng Bank, 
the leading importer, issued bars in 
their name but they were refined by 
others. 

These refiners had the best oppor- 
tunity of business when the Exchange 
changed the standard of fineness for 
trading last year. Since then over 
750,000 taels were reformed into .945 
fineness. They made profits by charging 
cost of labour for the reminting and 
by fractional gains on the fineness of 
the bars; it was easy to judge .99 
fineness but hard to tell those of .945. 
It was said that some of the .945 bars 
contained only .935 to .940 fineness. 

During the last couple months, all 
the imported gold from Taiwan was 
refined into .99 fine bars without official 
chop of the Exchange (the Exchange 
stopped the. identification chop to 
the .99 fine bars shortly after the 
reform of July, 1949. These bars are 
paid at a premium by the exporters. 

Small gold-loving hoarders or inves- 
tors and purchasers of ornaments have 
to deal with the gold-smith finns or 
gold hongs, in the Colony, and these 
firms enjoyed prosperous business dur- 
ing the boom last summer and also last 
September the Chinese leap year month, 
when Chinese bought gold ornaments 
for luck. These gold-smiths numbered 
almost three hundred in tie Colony, 
221 of them were members of the Gold 
Ornaments and‘ Jewelleries Association. 
They are grouped along Queen’s Road 
(Central, West, and East) and Johnston 
Road, on the island, and (Shanghai 
Street and Nathan Road in the Pen- 
insula. The non-members of the Asso- 
ciation were mostly newly opened, 
owners and staffs were practically all 
from Canton and other cities in Kwang- 
tung, where their business is treated as 
illegal and so they were forced to 
remove here to carry on their business 
and profession. Since early this year, 
their business was generally poor, for 
prices were dropping, and expenses are 
large while competition is stiff; the 
general public were more sellers than 
investors. Some of the big hongs, which 
were also jewellers (diamond, jade, 
other precious stones, platinum and 
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pearls) enjoyed good business lest year, 
but with poorer outlook and prospect 
this year. 

The nett consumption by the general 
public through the gold hongs during 
last year is estimated to be well over 
150,000 taels, after deducting the quan- 
tity purchased from customers. But 
since this year, the gold hongs pur- 
chased from their customers more or 
about the same as their sales. This 
change was believed to have been 
caused by unloading of small investors 
or hoarders and forced sales by gold 
carrying refugees from Kwangtung. 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 


Report for the week July 10 — 15: 

GOLD: Highest & lowest rates for 
.945 fine gold, per tael, $315% — 287%, 
equiv. to .99 fine tael and oz prices of 
$330.51 — 300.92 and $274.67 — 250.07. 
Crossrates US$ 44% high, 41 low. 

Macao and Canton .99 fine tael prices 
resp. $318 — 292%, and $310 — 292. 
Canton gold markets were active as a 
result of some new hoarding and the 
unusual activity displayed in Hong- 
kong. 

Forward interest in favour of sellers 
totalled 80 cts, an annual yield of 13% 
for hedgers. Forward contracts: 412,- 
000 taels (of .945 fineness), a daily 
average of 68,700 taels (on the 13th 
inst. trading amounted to over 100,000 
taels. Positions left open amounted to 
175,000 taels per average day). Over- 
sold were importers, interest hedgers 
and few individuals without much fol- 
lowing in the market; the speculators 
were tending to be all overbought. 

Cash bars turnover: 65,000 taels (of 
which 47,390 listed in the Exchange); 
of this quantity hedgers took up 54,000 
taels, local goldsmiths 7000, exporters 
4000 (shipped to India 2500, Bangkok 
1000, Singapore 500). Imports 15,000 
taels (from Macao 14,000, Taiwan 
1000). Differences paid on top of .945 
fine bar price for export gold of .99 
fineness $13.80 — 14.10 for certified and 
$11.90 — 12.30 for uncertified bars. 

Imports into Macao continued; up to 
now 50,000 ozs were offloaded, another 
50,000 ozs are expected to come in dur- 
ing this week; new orders were placed 
with bullion brokers but the figure was 
smaller than the first lot (of 100,000 
ozs). Overseas prices were fraction- 
ally moving upward with New York 
leading at US$ 38%. The cif Macao 
price remains around 40 and importers 
are reaping, at current high crossrates 
here and in Macao, good profits. 

The market here is buzzing with 
rumors and discusses, with the usual 
lack of understanding of world affairs, 
every report, confirmed or unconfirm- 
ed, with greatest concern and always 
with an eye to making a profit out of 
such incidents as the rumored sink- 
ing of an US aircraft carrier, military 
developments in Korea, reported diplo- 
matic ‘offensives’ in world capitals etc. 
The local price is artificial and can only 


be maintained if the US-USSR cold 
war situation further aggravates — 
which is most doubtful this year. It is 


just 5 years after the end of world 
war II and the progress of new arma- 
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ment has been slow with the appear- 
ance of ever new weapons; further- 
more, the spirit of the would-be com- 
batants requires much more morale 
boosting and prolonged indoctrination. 
Therefore, one can safely bet that the 
next world war is still far off and that 
investors and speculators will realise 
that with the result that prices will 
decline and find a reasonable level in 
tune with overseas centres. 


Highest & lowest .945 fine gold and 
TT New York prices: 
Gold tael US$ 
July high low high low 
LOW veratiete $293 288% 615 612 
Me ian ves 291% 287% 613 610 
NOM Sigs 29642 287% 612% 610 
ik ae 315% 292 615 611% 
it eae 309% 296% 614% 613% 


US$: Highest & lowest rates per 
US$ 100 in notes $612% — 603%, 
drafts 610% — 604%, TT 615 — 610, 
equiv., to crosses of US$ 2.60 — 2.622. 
Business done: US$ 1,650,000, of 
which 720,000 in TT sector, 930,000 in 
DD and notes. 
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Silver: Prices per .99 fine tael 4.58 
— 4.61, dollar coin 2.86 — 2.93, twenty 
cents coins 2.20 — 2.25. Business. done 
valued at $320,000. Imports were 
small, Markets in China quoted higher, 
both ‘officially and ‘black’; Shanghai 
paid PB$ 14,000 in the black mart, 
PB$ 11,500 officially. In Taiwan dollar 
coins fetched New Taiwan yen 4.10 
(slightly below local price). 


Bank Notes and DD Rates: Prices of 
bank notes (per 100) Indochina 12, In- 
donesia 2, Thailand 27.25 — 27.30; (per 
one) pound note 15.58 — 15.75, Austra- 
lia 12.25 —12.35, Canada 5.40 — 5.41, 
India 1.02% — 1.03%, Burma .77, 
Ceylon .96, Malaya 1.71 — 1.74, Philip- 
pines 2.28 — 2.36. 


Peso draft sold last week to the 
amount of 140,000 pesos at $2.30 — 2.33 
per peso. Indonesian currency appre- 
ciated in the Jakarta black market, 
rates now are 3.50 guilders per HK$1 
(two weeks ago the rate was 4.60 guil- 
ders). Locally trading in new guilders 
is very small, rates being more or less 
nominal, around HK$ 0.20 per one new 
guilder. DD Jakarta quotes also 


around this rate. Indonesian currency 
appreciation has been widely commen- 
ted upon. The old bank notes are: 
hardly traded any more and most na- 
tive banks do not keep any stock nor 
do they buy any of the old Nica or 
Java guilders. 


Chinese Exchange: Official rates re- 
ma‘ned as before. Local free market 
rates for notes from $1.68 — 1.70 per 
PB$ 10,000 (business done $65,000).. 
Remittances between Hongkong and 
China mostly done through officially 
authorised banks but free market busi-. 
ness showed improvement. US$ and 
gold remittances were quoted as follows: 
(per 100 in China) on Shanghai 91—94- 
for gold, 102—107 for US$; on Canton 
HK$98.70 — 99.20. Higher rates were 
result of increased black market ac- 
tivity especially in Shanghai -where 
operators paid about 50% more than 
Bank of China (only for US$, other 
currencies being neglected). Total. 
business done between Hongkong and 
Shanghai US$25,000 and 600 taels of 
gold (of .99 fine), with Canton HK$ 
550,000. Taiwan exchange quoted for 
gold 934% — 95 for US$, and 764% — 
85 for gold. Business done 500 taels 
of gold and less than US$1000. Higher 
rates were result of increasing con- 
fidence in Taiwan that US Navy will 
be successful in preventing invasion of 
the island — confidence in the ability 
of the KMT army has not risen and 
apewe of that old regime remains 
alive. 
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Singapore Stock Market 


Malayan markets had a poor week 
in point of turnover and were quiet 
throughout. This state may be attri- 
buted to disappointment arising from 
the necessarily slow deployment of 
American forces in Korea. ‘However, 
the sparse dealings did reveal that there 
is considerable latent strength to be 
applied in the market when levels are 
reached which are considered really 
attractive to buyers. The week’s trans- 
actions also served to indicate that, 
apart from one small source in an out- 
port, practically all cheap selling con- 
tinues to be for account of apprehensive 
oversea hoiders. At the end of the 
week there was a fair list of unsatisfied 
buying limits at the lower rates at 
which business was done but there 
were no further cheap sellers in sight. 
It is clear that it would take little to 
reverse the recent trend and send 
prices upward. 

The rise during the -week in the 
commodity prices arose from world 
political considerations which were 
those likely to cause share operators to 
pause, $314% per picul on Friday was 
the highest price but one ever reached 
in the Singapore Tin market. Only on 
November 17th 1949, the first day of 
the re-opening of the Singapore Tin 
market, has the figure been exceeded. 

Buyers operated at the lower prices 
in the rubber share market where there 
has been fairly drastic marking down 
but no great amount of scrip available 
at bargain prices. 

The local loan market was quiet 
with small business at quotations and 
rather more paper offering than of late, 
but there was little inclination to re- 
duce prices. 

Prices during the week, ending 8th 


July, ranged within the following 
units:— % Yiela 
base 
on last 
Buyers Sellers year’s 
($m.) ($3 M.) dividend 
Alexandra 

Brickworks Ltd. 2.25 2.30 44 
Consolidated Tin 

Smelters, Ltd., 16/3 17/6 9.5 
(Sterling denomination) 

Fraser & Neave, 

Ltd., 3 TA 
Gammon (Malaya) 

Ltd., 2.15 2.25 13.6 
Henry Waugh & Co., 

Ltd., : 1.95 2 12.7 
H.K. & S. Banking 

Corporation 655 675 8 
Malayan Breweries, 

Ltd., 5 6.1 
Malayan Collieries, 

Ltd., 1.55 1.65 6.3 
McAlister & Co., 

Ltd., 37 38 6.7 
Overseas Assurance 

Corp., Ltd., 10.75 11.25 2.7 
Overseas Chinese 

Banking Corp., 

Ltd., 62.75 63.95 48 
Raffles Hotel, Ltd., 2.5744 2.6245 7.7 
Singapore Cold 

Storage Co., Ltd. 4.15 4.55 6.7 
Singapore Traction 

Co., Ltd., 13/- 14/- _— 
(Sterling denomination) 

Straits Steamship 

Co. Ltd., 15.30 15.70 6.5 
Straits Trading 

Co. Ltd., 11.80 12.20 3 
Union Insurance 

Society of 

Canton, Ltd. 310 320 44 
Wearne Brothers, 

td., 2.45 2.50 10.2 
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Hongkong Stocks Hesitant 


After a week of uncertainty, the 
Hongkong Stock Market closed quietly 
steady. Buyers were generally hesi- 
tant to take on fresh commitments and 
the market continues idle. 

Business reported: for the week — 
$450,036; for the quarter $15,395,064. 

Prices during the week were: 


Stocks ar ee Sales 
H.K. Govt. Loan 
344%-1948 si... . ss 98 — $10,000 
Hongkong Bank 1230 1200 36 
Union Insurance ... 570 —_— 18 
Asia Navigation ... 65 —_ 6,500 
Shanghai Wharfs .. 615 54 200 
Shanghai Docks ... 234 _ 1,600 
Wheelock Marden .. 21 — 300 
H.K. & S. Hotels .. 14 — 2,400 
Shanghai Lands ... 85 _ ,000 
Hongkong Lands 35 —_ 693 
"Prams )).iSes vey tests 10.70 10144 11,100 
Star Ferry .. 66 _ 150 
Lights, old 9.80 9.70 6,800 
Hs new 6.90 — 2,400 
Electrics 211 21 1,400 
Telephones 1014 —_ 750 
Cements 9 _ 200 
Watson's... 22 2134 1,650 
Lane Crawford 20 _ 800 
China Emporium .. 9 — 1,000 
Kwong Sang Hong y [ee _ 20 
EWO Cottcn ...... 2.65 _— 1,000 
Vangtse “imc arnae 2.40 _ 1,000 
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COMMERCIAL 


Foreign Trade Zones 


The consideration that is being given 
by the Government of India to the 
establishment of a Foreign Trade Zone 
port in India has drawn attention to 
the advantages of this method of gov- 
ernment cooperation with traders. 


Five such Zones are in existence in’ 
the United States, three being located 
on the West Coast, ie., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle, another in 
New York on the east coast, a fifth at 
New Oreleans in the Gulf of Mexico; 
and now a sixth zone is being planned 
for San Antonio, Texas, the first to be 
oe at an inland site and air- 
port. 


The importance of this type of port 
is shown in the estimate that over US$ 
300 million worth of merchandise from 
all areas of the world passed through 
U.S. Foreign Trade Zones: from 1945 
through 1948. 


The official U.S. definition of a For- 
eign Trade Zone is “an isolated, en- 
closed, and policed area” into which 
“goods may be brought, stored, and sub- 
jected to certain specified manipulaticn 
operations. If re-shipped to foreign 
points the goods may leave the restric- 
ted trade zone without payment of duty 

2 Such products cannot, of course, 
leave the Foreign Trade Zone for do- 
mestic use or consumption without full 
compliance with existing customs laws. 
Goods may not be manufactured or ex- 
hibited in such an area”. In essence 
actually, foreign merchandise may be 
stored, broken up, repackaged, assem- 
bled, graded, cleaned, mixed with other 
foreign merchandise, labelled, analyzed, 
and otherwise manipulated, usually 
without customs supervision or ex- 
pense. 


Although the strictest safeguards are 
maintained, cooperation with traders is 
the keynote of the entire set-up. Pros- 
pective customers may be taken into 
the Zones by importers and allowed to 
examine merchandise unsupervised by 
a customs storekeeper. This practice 
is understandably subject to some ex- 
ceptions, such as precious stones and 
cther small articles of high value. Im- 
porters are allowed to take away sam- 
ples by making informal entry and 
paying duty at the customs office at the 
Zone. , Retail stores can send buyers 
into the Zone to purchase merchandise 
from samples sent from abroad. Sales- 
men’s swatches of fabrics may be cut 
and forwarded to prospective custom- 
ers both in the United States and else- 
where. 


In comparison with similar facilities 
of bonded warehouses, it is not neces- 
sary in a. Foreign Trade Zone to put 
up bonds amounting to twice the 
amount of duty to be paid on entering 
the United States; nor is there any 
limit on the length of time merchandisé 
may be stored, whereas a three-year 
limit is customary in bonded ware- 
houses, 


The foreign trade zone principle is 
operative to a certain degree in Hong- 
kong and Singapore which are in some 
respects free ports. Although bonded 
warehouse services are offered at vari- 
ous other ports in the region, an appre- 
ciable portion of the movement of 
goods to and from countries of the re- 
gion has long been effected through 
these two — a strong indication of the 
attraction of even these limited facili- 
ties. 


Fuel Oil Sales to China 


The United States having banned 
exports of fuel oils to China, buyers 
have been endeavouring to obtain their 
supplies from British sources through 
Hongkong which, however, are con- 
sidered to be unable to supply all the 
requirements. Furthermore all exports 
are controlled by the Hongkong Gov- 
ernment and would-be purchasers must 
give good reasons before they can 
obtain the oil. All purchases must 
moreover be made in U.S. dollars and 
the surrender of foreign exchange has 
to be made before any transaction 
takes place, in accordance with the ex- 
port regulations. British supplies of 
oil are not considered sufficient to sup- 
ply the Home country as well as mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth to an un- 
limited extent and during the post-war 
years reliance has been placed on the 
United States for additional supplies. 
The large oil interests in Iran” ship 
direct to Britain and while Hongkong’s 
needs are fully met there is little 
balance for re-export and will be in- 
creasingly less. The following figures 
give exports of oil from the Colony to 
eee: and Macao during the month of 

une: 


Total Oil Exports to China and Macao 


Gasoline 58,248 drums ( 53-gallon drum ) 
Diesel oil 20,020 drums (6 drums to 1 ton) . 
Kerosene 4,930 drums ( 53-gallon drum ) 
and 58,000 tins ( 5-gallon tin ) 
Destination Item Quantity 
North China gasoline 40,165 drums 
’” ” diesel oil 1,200 drums 
Swatow & Amoy gasoline 2,080 drums 
” re diesel oil 2,260 drums 
5 kerosene 1,300 drums 
Canton gasoline 10,503 drums 
ane" diesel oil 5,280 drums 
“A kerosene 740 drums 
Macao gasoline 5,500 drums 
” diesel oil 11,280 drums 
kerosene 2,890 drums 
and 58,000 tins 


Chinese Purchases of Rubber Tyres 


The Chinese Communist authorities 
have again become eager buyers of 
Rubber Tyres and during the past two 
weeks their buying agents in Hongkong 
have been kept busy. Over 2,000 sets 
were purchased during the past week, 
80% of which consisted of 1,000 x 20 
military lorry tyres. As the market 
had shown a tapering off during the 
past five months the present renewed 
activity has given rise to speculation, 
especially as Hongkong is not the only 
source of supply as the tendency has 
been during the past few months for 
the Chinese Communist authorities to 
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buy direct from manufacturers abroad. 
This by-passing of Hongkong has creat- 
ed a large piling up of stocks locally 
which are now available for the in- 
creased demand. 


Rates have not been uniform in ex- 
pectation of an increase in indent 
prices, and in fact in some instances 
agents have already raised selling 
prices as much as $3/$5 per set. Dur- 
ing the past week the prices of dif- 
ferent tyres ranged from $280 per set 
(Italian make) to $250 (USA) and 
$230/$220 (British). These transac- 
tions were, however, light the principal 
dealings being concerned with tyres 
for military lorries which sold at $462 
(Good Year) and $435 per set (Gene- 
ral). As the Chinese Communist de- 
mand does not appear to be fully satis- 
fied, further activity is anticipated in 
the market. 


The following figures show imports 
and exports of tyres (excluding inner 
tubes) during the first five months of 
this year: 


Imports Exports 
1950: Quantity Value Quantity Value 
sets $ sets $ 
January 6,494 555,864 4,463 848,525 
February 6,225 471,981 4,539. 759,201 
March 7,715 1,230,034 3,222 589,938 
April 8,189 1,192,255 5,228 1,165,911 
May 8,004 1,128,796 2,568 561,369 
‘CHINA COMMODITY & EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 
Shanghai (July 14, 1950) : 
B: 
T. T. Rates 
Hongkong, Sieger s acceler sists 5,800 
Re AN een crn tet oO Oca cc 35,000 
(Opal SSF We oan bawoe ca0k 93,200 
Rarity Unit ..............- 5,178 
Canton (July 14, 1950) 
Overseas Chinese Remittances 
Lon PROMS ES crete ietamiahslatcreiete 5,800 
LOS eens Oho eco nm acus 646 35,000 
Ur Ris Sie ors suerslecetenccinereshonete 93,200 
Official Exchange (Banknotes) 
Hongkong ss paareterraretter constr 5,680 
Ui. Soo$ Pretereseesbarctternie rete 33,300 
ParitysU mitt? oes. cons reacters ot 6,498 
Shanghai (July 14, 1950) 
White Rice med. (zah) 230,000 
“Bicycle” flour! (bag) =... 58,500 
Double Horse Cot. Yarn. 21’s 5,800,000 
“Dragon Head” sheeting 
GDOlE), PR ii Satec cmos tet 240,000 
Fine: Sugar’ (pe!) faeces 780,000: 
Raw Silk (pe.) ..... Esimaten tos 970,000 
Caustic Soda (drum) ...... 1,600,000 
Penicillin, 200,000 u. ...... 14,800 
Newsprint, 1st (ream) 275,000 
Tunes OUP (per)iersvee cstaer cre 660,000 
Raw Rubber (lb) .......... _ 8,000 
Saccharinw (in) Wasser 260,000 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH FAR 
EASTERN & SOUTH EAST ASIAN 
COUNTRIES FOR MAY 1950 


Imports 
% of 
Sources $ Total 
Trade 
Burmanrindencs «cet 2,291,553 17 
Geylons.25,. eee . 191,690 .06 
French Indochina 1,890,898 64 
India and Pakistan 14,154,520 4.76 
IIA AY Ala, hecatecreiss are 5,844,224 1.96 
Philippines ...... 1,933,967 65 | 
Thailand gy stasis ciate 15,686,048 5.27 
United States of 
Indonesia ...... 5,053,280 1.70 
Total South East 
Asia Region 47,046,180 15.81 
North China (incl. 

Manchuria) .... 44,310,449 14.89 
Middle China .... 5,065,976 1.70 
South China ~..... 31,497,830 10.58 
North Korea ..... ‘1,682,284 56 
South Korea ..... 2,972,629 1.00 

Total North East 
Asia Region 85,529,168 28.73 
Total Trade of ° 
Hongkong .. 297,652,066 100.00 
Exports 
% of 
Trade 
Destinations S Total 
Burma Saw (avec 1,135,438 43 
Ceylotlenae. 2.8. 420,244 is) 
French Indochina 2,556,613 .96 
India & Pakistan 7,273,004 2.74 
Malaya, oo: -.c. 30,563,113 11.50 
Philippines ....... 9,793,503 3.68 
Thailand (oie... 86 5,178,572 1.95 
United States of 
Indonesia ..... 11,527.637 4.34 
Total South East 


Asia Region 
North China (incl. 


68,448,124 25.75 


Manchuria) .... 41,726,651 15.70 
Middle China .... 24,546,808 9.24 
South China ..... 10,101,711 3.80 
North Korea 2,799,995 1.05 
South Korea ..... 4,833,080 1.82 

Total North East 

Asia Region 84,008,245 31.61 

Total Trade‘of 
Hongkong .. 265,772,409 100.00 


Rubber Estates Outputs 


Outputs from the Rubber Companies 
for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd., 
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wt RR SS ety Sh Bt cree 
Canton (July 14, 1950) 
PB$ 
Rice, lst grade (m.pc.) 150,000 
Refined Sugar (m.pe.) ..... 820,006 
Tung Oil) (O.pe.) . 3. sw». +- 780,000 
Teaseed Oil (0.pc.) ........ 771,000 
Rapeseed Oil (0.pc.) ...... 480,000 
Aniseed Oil (0.pc.) .......% 3,530,000 
Gallnuts! i(oipe.). Tone. Ser 3. 530,000 
Silkk Waste (o.pc.) ........ 2,500,000 
“Mammouth” sheeting (bolt) 240,000 
“King Chen” Cot. Yarn. 20’s 7,150,000 
Indian Cotton (pe.) ....... 1,070,000 
“Shell” Gasoline (drum) 1,800,000 
Cut Newsprint (ream) 245,000 
Sulphur Black (m.pc.) 4,665,000 
Taiwan (July 13, 1950) 
Ty 
Bank of Taiwan Rates 
Uses Sailers ocd thee ete ome 5.00 
Gold Specie (shih liang) .... 280.00 
Foreign Exchange Certificates 
LON SKONE 4G vei acaceus ons. cxspevuaie 1.68 
NIRA Me sticsee csteinkie ete eee 26.04 
FCC R USS, Dagcrs cuss s meatyornte 10.00 
SUL AltS Siw, coe ciaicie sieeve wieisrew 3.18 
Gold & Silver 
Ornamental Gold buying 450.00 
Ornamental Gold, selling 490.00 
Silver $, Big Head, buying . 3.90 
Silver $, Big Head, selling . 4.20 
Silver $, Small Head, buying 3.80 
Silver $, Small Head, selling 4.10 
Taiwan (July 13, 1950) 
NTY 
White Rice, 1st grade 
GOOSTC Dy Grcdteatunreere aes 60.00 
Wheat Flour (bag) ........ 31.00 
Refined Sugar (1950) (100kg) 102.00 
Refined Sugar (1949) (100kg) 90.00 
SWer245 (1950) oases wots 95.00 
SWCe 24 C1049) ee ercies airs eree 85.00 
Black Sugar (60kg) ....... 50.00 
Peanut Oil (100 T.C.) ..... 235.00 
Beans Oils COOKS) esr atacse 220.00 
“Double Horse” Cot. Yarn 
PALES coosdopepuadeuogeste 2,000.00 
190 Indanthren Cloth (bolt) 130.00 
GCompoy— (L-C;). ehaeesctens: 50.00 
Penicillin, 200,000 u. ....... 3.35 
Monsanto Saccharin ........ 70.00 
Black Tea. med. (100 T.C.) . 300.00 
Paochung Tea, scented 
(LOONIE) Siete ohsaceace ars 260.00 
Paochung Tea, unscented 
COO RTE Coe ie ae chepe syeusssteusors 260.00 
Ooloong Tea (100 T.C.) 280.00 
Green Tea (100 T.C.) ...... 270.00 
Bleaching Powder (kg)..... 1.40 
Paraffin, Wax. (1D) fer elsjers ies 1.80 
Yellow Vaseline (drum) 420.00 
U.S. Gasoline (ince. drum) 270.00 
Taiwan Cement (bag) ...... 13.00 
Ting Plates’ (ton). ee Pesce 250.00 
Mild Steel Plates %” (ton) 1,250.00 
Galvanised Wire, G8 (ton) .. 1,250.00 


Key: pe.=picul; m.pc.=market picul 


(shih 


tan); 


o.pe.=old_ picul; 
Taiwan Catty; zah=160 catties. 


LCs 


are Secretaries &/or General Man- 
agers: 
Total this 
Output for Financial 
June, 1950 Year to date 
Ibs. Ibs. 

Bute Sa7de5.. 2h 0,000 387,000 ( 6 mths.) 
Consolidated 112,600 627,300 ( 6 mths.) 
Dominion ...... 64,500 362,003 ( 6 mths.) 
Kota Bahroe ... 175,000 837,500 (12 mths.) 
Sungei Duri .... 73,400 816,000 (12 mths.) 
Shanghai Pahang 47,600 567,900 (12 mths.) 
PAGANS ey ecisiacs ,089 .754 ( 2 mths.) 
Shanghai Kedah 103,144 913,831 ( 9 mths.) 
Tanah Merah .. 101,220 289,510 ( 3 mths.) 
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Hongkong Imports of Cotton 
Piece Goods 


May 

1950 

Yds. 
United Kingdom .......... 976,131 
Ceylon tine) tae een eer sake 6,000: 
Malay aip existe sreiie’> steqe avelers 696,359 
Indias atertars . ee So ates teat 2,885,961 
NorthyChina —<).«..5'maiercts - 375,536 
South sofubids clare nip a acetrnee 6 128,200 
Central America ........... 18,500 
Holand ors. « <,dactaave kin nPetalts. of 76,508 
PAPAL «fere00 dea velo wialetere dors 894,509 
MaCaowe Staavia oe scien coe 46,764 
WHSEAS Bieter ser cas eee 1,019,406 
Beletiua 0 veces. e's avers 3,939 
GEYMADY fanairec sas lence setae 50,000 
PERLYA 4 aceon ainteie sieisarsene ool aca 6,920 
BLANCEH saprade -Selels em aero 0 10,840 
Switzerlandiarl).. acsiets.. vie oretee 8,118 
Czechoslovakia ............ 67,817 
Total 3... Asem. tees ots 7,271,508 


Note:—The unit of measurement is piece 
lengths in yards, since no data are 
available on widths to enable 
measurement to be made in square 
yards. Widths vary from 54 inches 
to 27 inches. 


Exports of Cotton & Rayon Piece 
Goods from Hongkong 


COTTON May 

PIECE GOODS 1950 

Yds. 
United: Kingdom (ct 38s. oe 366,742 
Australia Gi..: 5.Mesh. hawt ee 128,930 
Malayan: . See eee eee 2,634,694 
British East Africa ........ 2,598 
British West Africa ....... 85,360 
British South Africa ....... 72,540 
British North Borneo ...... 114,583 
British West Indies ....... 124,920 

British Commonwealth of 

Nations,. Other .........; 12,700 
China Middle. cote: wares. s 1,053,494 
¥ South s..deec vee sees: 15,300 
Denniark te rae cee cere eee 10,000 
Japan tre, 22. ee, Re ee 10,000 
MXCHO SIR, Sine cults Meten ss 630,605 
United States of Indonesia .. 34,400 
PHI ppinesm.< s. .thicee elsne ate 1,223,062 
Thavland’*, Foceee ree vee ae 348,810 
South America ............ 710: 
SwedenMr ey. Sarr. sek eee 21,000: 
Wes? Ag Set Pere 1,020 
Other’ ‘Countries’ "7... oe 63,403 
Totals: ieee te ees 6,954,871 


RAYON PIECE GOODS 1,071,633 
RAYON MIXTURES 
PIECE GOODS 8,041 


Hongkong Imports of Cotton Yarn 


May 

1950 

Ibs. 
United* Kingdom 2.0%... 119,912 
TGS, MORE eee ee eceuete 813,200 
China,* North ®%... 250... fk.c «occ 86,800: 
A South Vsti 287,630 
TOtaleaes. Se cctesert te . 1,307,542 


, 
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Hongkong Imports of Rayon & 
Rayon Mixtures 


May 

1950 

Yds. 
iinited, Kingdom ..).......+- 276,708 
MPC tae sua testes ce etc, at 4,711 
i ITER E oeaiveiehs ICIS aR ISS ane 18,600 
Perna SOUL te tet ce roe nee 57,500 
BRACE Teresi Pecee cocci eacscre mee ie 7,314 
BRCTIMONY cvesnettee ieee tees 612 
POSIAIC che sre vio tisio ree each a 4,425 
SURAT sete n s)nis te vie autre ayaneete ieee 641,723 
MACAO! ac ccscssscsene ee cee 8,240 
THOR)» «SOG eapiaice tate 145,574 
SMVICCLOTG © 655 eos 5.5, cies tse ace 337 
mwitzerland®) tack cee. 15,379 
IES OCA. Poh aise eet. Sir t en 1,084,262 
OLAV GRAY «0 Sekt. sou tiene 2,265,385 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
REPORTS : 


(HK$ equals 1s. 3d. or 1712 U.S. cents; 
1 picul equals 133.3 lbs.) 
‘Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarn 

The Cotton Piece Goods market was 
affected by the announcement that 
restrictions had been imposed by the 
Shanghai authorities on the export of 
piece goods and that future operations 
would have to be conducted on a barter 
basis which is difficult for the ordinary 
small trader to operate. Support was 
given by buyers from Thailand, Pakis- 
tan and Taiwan who were in the mar- 
ket for Grey Sheeting and prices 
showed an increase, though they are 
still low compared with cost prices: 
Butterfly & Globe and Prosperous Grey 
Sheeting rose to $44 per piece, Dragon 
Head and Fancy Butterfly to $45, Fairy 
Eagle to $43.50, Four Lotus to $42.50; 
in Black Cloth, Double Golden Tael 
rose to $46.50 and Yu Tai to $43 per 
piece; in White Cloth, Fountain Hill 
rose to $51 and Lady on Horseback to 
$43.50; in Red Cloth, Giraffe improved 
to $55 per piece. 

Business was brisk in Cotton Yarn, 
the recent relaxation in the restrictions 
upon imports into Pakistan having 
brought buyers from that country into 
the local market. Stocks being low, 
with no immediate prospect of large 
supplies from Canton, prices showed 
an improvement: in 20 counts, Camel 
and Pine & Bamboo each rose to $1170 
per bale, Golden Pagoda to $1080, 
Golden Peak to $1220, Lake to $1150 
and Red Lee to $1040; in 32 counts, 
Blue Phoenix improved to $1350, Sil- 
ver Moon to $1280 and Kotak to $1150 
per bale; in 40 counts, Blue Phoenix 
rose ‘to $1580, and Fairy Peach and 
‘Golden City to $1530 per bale; in 42 
counts, Blue Phoenix increased to $1650 
and Water Moon to $1640 per bale. 


Raw Cotton 

Prices of Raw Cotton continued to 
rise on the local market; stocks of US 
cotton are light, as few orders are 
being placed on account of the high 
rates charged in the USA, and delays 
are occurring in effecting deliveries 
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from Pakistan owing to heavy demands 
from Europe. Prices at the close were: 
US 1” $2.20 per Ib., 15/16” 1st quality 
$1.98, %” 1st qual. $1.93 and 2nd qual. 
$1.88; Pakistan 48/49 NT-roller gin $2 
per lb., LSS-roller gin $1.95, 4F-roller 
gin $1.87, 289F $2, and Cotton Waste 
$1.35 per lb.; Egyptian raw cotton rose 
to $1.67 per lb. 


Metals 


The local metals market was ex- 
tremely active during the past week 
due to the uncertain international 
situation, and buyers from both North 
China and Taiwan were endeavouring 
to replenish stocks of essential metals 
including for the most part round, 
square, flat and angle Mild Steel Bars, 
as well as Mild Steel Plates, Local 
stocks of these metals are comparative- 
ly low, but orders that had been placed 
with French and Belgian manufacturers 
the preceding month are expected to 
arrive shortly. 

Cantonese buyers were in the market 
for Mild Steel Plates, especially for 
specification 4 x 8’ 3/32” which im- 
proved to $46.50 per picul; low stocks 
threaten to send prices higher. Other 
specifications 4%” to %” were eagerly 
sought by North China buyers. To- 
wards the end of the week 4 x 8’ 
1/32” was offered at $54 per picul with 
every prospect of a further increase, 
while 1/16” improved to $42, 3/32 to 
$48 4%” 3/16” 3%” and %” to $35 per 
picul and %” and 5/16” to $36 per 


picul. Mild Steel Round Bars showed. 


a general increase in the following 
specifications: 4%” to $31, 5/16” to $30, 
%”, 58”, 3%”, %” and 1” to $27 per 
picul, 144”, 2” and 2%” to $34, while 
3” stood at $36, 4” and 5” at $44 and 
6” at $45 per picul. The same story 
was repeated in Square Bars 20-22’ the 
prices for all specifications being quot- 
ed at $32 per picul. Angle Bars, thick, 
improved in certain specifications, 34” 
being offered at $36, 1” 1%” and 3” 
thick selling for $32 per picul, and 4” 
and 6” standing at $33. Flat Bars, 
thick, followed the general trend al- 
though in less spectacular form, the 
principal increase being registered in 
1”—2” which were offered at $32 per 
picul. 

Dealings were heavy in Galvd. Mild 
Steel Sheets, with buyers from Shang- 
hai and Canton, and in one day the 
entire quantity of 2,000 bundles which 
had recently arrived was absorbed. 
Prices for both thick and thin specifi- 
cations improved, with stocks running 
low; the prices of Japanese 3 x 7’ 
G26, thick, was quoted towards the 
end of the week at 67 cents per lb. 
while G28 went for 74 cents; European 
3 x 8’ G24 forward price stood at 55 
cents and G26 at 66 cents per lb. 
Japanese 3 x 7’ G30, thin, was offered 
at $7.40 per piece and 3 x 6’ at $6, 
while Belgian 3 x 7’ sold at $7.40 per 
piece. 

Brass Shests were active with im- 
proving prices, the demand coming 
principally from North China. The 
indent price for the British product in 
all specifications has advanced to $208 
per picul, and Japanese indent price 
has also increased to approximately 
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the same amount; this has meant a 
general increase in the selling price. 
Brass Sheets, Rolled British 12”, 8 oz., 
10 oz., 11 oz. and 12 oz. specifications 
rose to $200 per picul and 9 oz. to 
$185. Japanese 8’ G5 and G6 were 
quoted at $230 per picul and G8-G12 
at $190 per picul. Copper Sheets were 
in heavy demand by Shanghai buyers 
with 4 x 4’ 5/32” selling at $250 per 
picul and 1/16” being quoted at $240; 
owing to low stocks, however, the de- 
mand could not be fully met. Zinc 
Sheets 3 x 8’ G4 and G5, the indent 
price for the latter standing at £160 
per ton, were quoted at $175 while G6, 
the indent price of which stood at 
£156 per ton was transacted at $170 
per picul; Belgian G2 also exchanged 
hands at $170 per picul while G5 sold 
for $180 per picul. Zinc Sheets, Used, 
were quoted at $75 per picul. 

Galvanised Wire was also in large 
demand by Canton buyers resulting in 
enhanced prices. European G6 and 
G10, were quoted at $43 per picul, G24 
and G12 stood at $44 per picul. The 
heaviest rise noted was in G24 which 
improved to $70. Wire Rods, due to 
increased demand by buyers from 
China, showed a further increase in 
prices during the week; but dealers 
were reluctant to sell in view of low 
stocks. Restrictions enforced against 
the exportation of Galvanised Pipes 
without an export permit caused prices 
to improve, European 18-22” 1%” with 
export permit being quoted at 43 cents 
per ft., %4” at 53 cents and 2” at 85 
cents while 14%4” was offered at $120 
cents, 1%” at $1.45 and 2” at $1.85 per 
foot. ws 

Tinplate Waste was in demand 
and spot prices showed an upward 
trend in spite of the fact that the local 
market is well stocked. United States 
Steel (coke) 18 x 26, 22 x 26 and 25 
x 28 were quoted at $80 per 200 Ib. 
case packing with permit; Bethlehem 
Steel (US) 18” (coke) was quoted at 
$85 per 200 lbs. tonnage packing and 
2nd quality 3—10” at $60. Electrolytic 
Tinplate Bat brand 18 x 24” sold for 
$68 per 200 lbs., while ordinary quality 
tonnage packing rose to $70 per 200 
lbs. tonnage packing. 


Paper 

A general decline was noticeable in 
Newsprint during the week, due to a 
falling off in demands from other coun- 
tries, noticeably Singapore, the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia, although Taiwan 
was in the market for some specifica- 
tions: Newsprint in roll declined to 35 
cents for 31” and 43” 52 gr., while 
Norwegian 31” was quoted at 37 cents 
per lb. Newsprint in sheets 50 Ibs. 
31 x 43” was quoted at $19.50 per ream 
and the Japanese 48 Ibs. at $17.20. 
Bond paver, wituout watermark, show- 
ed a fall in price, 22 x 34” 26 Ibs. 
standing at $17.80 per ream and 32 lbs. 
white at $20.50 per ream. Little busi- 
ness was done in Woodfree Printing 
and prices remained: fairly steady 60- 
62 lbs. and 70 lbs. falling to 57 cents 
per lb. M.G. Cav, white, fell to $8.50 
per ream and coloured to $10.50, while 
M.G. Pure Sulphite 30 x 40” declin- 
ed to $11.50 per ream. 
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Dyestuffs 

The dyestuffs market showed activ- 
ity during the week largely because of 
renewed buying by Shanghai dealers. 
Calco Sulphur Blue G was one of the 
most popular lines and the price im- 
proved to $650 per picul although at 
one time the quotation neared $700 for 
spot cargo. ‘Ponsol Blue RSV (Dupont) 
rose to $7,800 per picul in 25-catty 
packing while Acid Scarlet (USA) >was 
quoted at $650 per picul, N at $800 
and N (Calco) as high as $980 per 
picul; MOO also improved during the 
week to $1,050 per picul. Sulphur 
Black was also in demand and R Conc. 
693 (Nacco) improved to $255 per 
picul, 692 to $205 and 440 to $140. 
Methylene Blue (U.S.A.) 2049 rose to 
$1,250 per picul, while Rhodamine B 
500% powder (USA) which at one 
time was quoted at $3,000 finally re- 
turned to $2,800 per picul. 


\ 
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Rubber 

Large quantities of Smoked Rubber 
Sheets arrived in the local market 
during the latter part of the week, but 
some 6.000 viculs are for transhipment 
to Northern ports. Prices in Singapore 
have continued their upward trend, re- 
sulting in higher rates locally for 
Smoked Rubber Sheets: No. 1 was 
offered at $235 per picul, No. 2 at $232, 
and No. 3 at $230, all of which indicate 
an improvement, and No. 4 at $225 per 
picul. Sole Crepe Rubber remained 
stationary, the Java product being 
offered at $320 per picul, and Singapore 
No. 2 and No. 3 at $275 and $265 re- 
spectively. Pale Crepe No. 2 showed 
an Increase to $210 per picul. Pale 
Crepe Ends rose to $205 per picul. 


Wheat Flour 

The price of Australian Flour con- 
tinued to decline on the local market 
due to heavy arrivals, in spite of activ- 
ity shown by buyers from Taiwan: 
AWB fell to $12.70 per 50 lb. bag and 
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Stonebridges sold at $13.50, otherwise 
the prices for Australian Flour stood 
at $14.20 to $14.80 per 50 lb.. bag. 
American Flour, with the exception of 
Five Swallows which was quoted at 
$16 per bag, Five Bats which was 
offered at $13.60 and Tripod which sold 
at $14.50, remained unchanged at 
$15.20 to $15.80 ver bag. The Canadian 
brands also showed a slight downward 
tendency, but transactions were light 
Saskania being bought by Taiwan deal- 
ers at $16.30 per bag and Delta Queen 
at $16.20 per. bag. 


Sugar 


Buying in the Sugar market was 
steady with prices showing an upward 
tendency. Shanghai and _ Tsingtao 
dealers were in the market for all 
types but especially for Taiwan refined 
sugar, stocks of which were not suffi- 
cient to meet the demand resulting in 
the sale of wet bags at $66 per picul. 
An acute shortage of sugar is reported 
in China generally and it is therefore 
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expected that future demands will con- 
tinue. During the week buyers from 
North China were active. The price 
of refined African Sugar, Brown, No. 
18 was $58 per picul, the British pro- 
duct rose to $63 and ‘Taiwan refined 
(special) 1st qual. to $74 per picul 
while 2nd qual. was offered, at $65 
and at $74 with export permit.. Large 
supplies of Sugar en route from Cuba 
were quoted at $58 per picul forward. 


Rice 


The issue by the Hongkong author- 
ities of import licenses under certain 
conditions, for a limited commercial 
trade in Thai Rice has been somewhat 
offset by the delay of the Thai Gov- 
ernment in resuming the issuance of 
permits for the export of 100% whole 
Rice to Hongkong which had been tem- 
porarily suspended over a month ago. 
However, as shipments of 100% whole 
Rice are still arriving under export 
permits issued by the Thai authorities 
before the temporary suspension, the 
supply has not as yet presented any 
difficulties. This delay on the part of 
the Thai Govt. is due to the failure of 
the rice mills to process sufficient 
quantities of 100% whole Rice to meet 
the demand from importing countries. 
Prices fell during the week, standing 
at the close at the following rates: 
Chai Mei, Un-long (new) special qual- 
ity $77 per picul, 2nd qual. $74, Golden 
Dragon (red line) $77 per picul; See 
Mew, Un-long (new) Ist qual. $69, 
2nd qual. $66, Farmer 1st qual. $64 per 
picul; Yau Jim, Rice Pearl $47, Victory 
(red line) $62 per picul; Thailand $45 
per picul, Bird Brand (Thailand) $75, 
Yellow Moon (Thailand) $71.50 AA 
Gummy Rice (Thailand) $65 per picul. 


Vegetable Oils, Ores & Other China 

Produce 

Exporters in Canton of Tung oil 
(Woodoil) are experiencing uncertainty 
in regard to obtaining official approval 
for future outward shipments, as the 
Communist authorities insist that ex- 
ports may only be made against letters 
of credit from abroad. This, combined 
with a slackening of the demand from 
other countries contributed to a quiet 
market. The price of Tung Oil (Con- 
centrate) fell to $173 per picul with 
two-weeks forward at $170.50, although 
the European buying quotation c.if. 
rose to £195 per ton and the US buy- 
ing offer c. & f. stood at US 22% cents 
per lb. The price of Teaseed Oil 4% 
acid rose to $156 per picul during the 
week with two-weeks forward at $155, 
the European buying offer rising to 
£174 per ton c. & f.; buyers showed 
little interest. Business was light in 
Aniseed Oil 15% and the price dropped 
to $690 per picul. Cassia Oil 85% re- 
mained at $1500 per picul with few 
transactions. Soyabean Oil increased 
in price to $94 per picul. Cottonseed 
Oi! was not in demand and the price 
fell to $103 per picul. Linseed Oil 
showed an increase to $105 per picul. 
Rapeseed Oil 4% acid was offered at 
$92 per picul with European buying 
offers c. & f, standing at £95 per ton. 

A rising demand on the London 
market for Tin Regulus and Antimony 


Hongkong Economic Reports 


Muk Production:—In May this year 
the local dairies produced 73,114 gallons 
of fluid milk. Against the averages of 
1949 and 1948 of 63,076 and 42,987 the 
advance is very impressive indicating 
both the increase in consumption by 
the resident population and the expan- 
sion of the immigrants from China, 
few of whom however taking to milk 
diet. The import of liquid milk and of 
milk in powdered, condensed and 
evaporated form is also steadily rising 
reflecting the. growth of this trade 
generally and the higher purchasing 
power of the people in the Colony. 

Slaughterhouse:—In May the local 
slaughterhouses reported 53,035 heads 
of animals slaughtered (50,043 swine, 
2598 cattle, 394 sheep and goats). The 
averages for 1949 and 1948 were resp. 
48,091 and 49,272. Import of fresh 
(frozen) meat is also rising. ; 

Vegetables:—In May the Govt whole- 
sale vegetable markets in Kowloon 
reported the marketing of 1668 tons 
against in the month of May 1949, 1948 
and 1947 resp. of 1649 t, 1015 t and 
1263 tons. The largest amounts of 
vegetables marketed comprised: sweet 
potatoes, water spinach, tomatoes, 
white cabbage, flowering cabbage, 
Chinese spinach and water cress. 

Fish:—In May the total tonnage of 
fish marketed here was 2,468 compared 
with 1712 t, 1426 t and 868 tons in the 
same months of the years 1949, 1948 
and 1947. a 

Cement Production:—The local Green 
Island Cement Co. produced in May 
3750 metric tons which compares with 
averages of 1949 and 1948 of 4889 and 
4435 tons. : 

Cotton Yarn Production:—In April 
there were 13 cotton spinning mills 
operating in the Colony 173,394 spindles 


producing a total of 4,186,152 lbs of 
yarn. In 1949 total production reached. 
23,746,000 Ibs. The highest monthly 
production was topped this year in 
March with 4,263,840 Ibs. The number 
of mills, viz. 13, has remained the same 
during every month of this year but. 
the number of spindles in operation is 
growing, from 156,879 in January to 
the current 173,394. ' 
Production of Electricity:—The tw 
power companies produced in May 
23,496,832 kw hours, a _ considerable 
advance compared with the monthly 
averages of 1949, 1948 and 1947 of 
resp. 18.1 million, 12.5 million and 8.8 
million kw hours. In May the produc- 
tion of electric current for lighting 
absorbed 6,878,388 kw hours, of power 
7,982,303, of traction supply 919,080, of 
supply for bulk consumers 7,581,189 
and of public lighting 135,872 kw hours. 
Gas Distribution:—In May the local 
gas company manufactured and distri- 
buted 41,365,800 cubic feet of gas which 
figure compares with the monthly 
averages for the years 1949-1947 of 32.7 
million, 23.9 million and 18.3 million 
cubic feet. In May the gas distribution 
to domestic users accounted for 36,111,- 
300, to industrial users 2,372,600 and 
for public lighting 2,881,900 cubic feet. 
Building and Construction:—The 
building boom lasts as recent. figures 
prove. In May the erection of new 
buildings cost $12 million, viz. 11 new 
factories and godowns costing $430,078; 
2 new offices and shops costing $3 mil- 
lion; 107 new houses and flats costing 
$5,862,306; and 11 other new buildings 
(incl. mixed accommodation) costing 
$2,786,507. 
Though the Korean war has caused 
now some slackening in building orders 
and architects are inclined to believe 


combined with low stocks on the local 
market as a result of restrictions on 
exports from the mainland, caused a 
rise in prices: Singapore Marked 
Banker Tin Ingots 99.75% increased to 
$615 per picul, Yunnan 99% rose to 
$590 and Kwangsi 99% to $595 per 
picul; Antimony 99% was offered at 
$160 per picul but buyers counter- 
offered at $150 without a sale being 
effected; Kwangsi Copper Ingots (melt- 
ed down from copper coins) were also 
in demand by US interests but sufficient 
reliable stocks were unavailable for 
transactions on a large scale, on small 
deals the price rose to $112 per picul. 
China Tin 60% showed an increase in 
price to $360 per picul and 40% for 
soldering to $240 per picul. Pig Lead 
99% was offered at $88 per  picul. 
Tungsten (Wolfram) Ore 65% from 
China’ improved in price to $300 per 
picul. 


Heavy buying of Cassia Lignea in 
Europe, particularly France, Italy, 
Egypt, the Netherlands, as well as in 
the USA, North Africa, Singapore (for 
shipment to India) 
brought further increases in price on 


and Pakistan, . 


the local market. Transactions on a 
large scale are, however, rendered 
difficult owing to the uncertainty of 
obtaining supplies, and the price in- 
creases are mainly attributed to the 
manipulation of speculators: Cassia 
Lignea 84 catty packing, West River 
1st quality, rose to $58 per picul and 
the 60-catty packing 1st qual. to $60; 
Cassia Unscraped, (Tunghing) improv- 
ed to $79 and Scraped to $95 per picul. 

The Ramie market showed a renewal 
of interest by Japanese buyers, buying 
offers being increased to US 24 cents. 
per lb.; the demand was greatest for 
Szechuan Ramie which rose in price 
to $152 per picul, but no interest was 
shown in West River fibre, stocks of 
which are too low to allow of transac- 
tions of any importance, and the price 
fell to $240 per picul.. Galluts, with 
brisk dealings rose in price, Chungking 
2nd qual. and the Luichow product. 
selling at $117 per picul. Singapore 
traders were in the market for East 
River Rosin, which improved to $29.50 
per picul. Hankow Gypsum sold at 
$18 per picul but fell later to $17 per 
picul. Licorice Root was offered at 
$160 per picul. 
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that saturation has been reached in 
several groups of buildings, especially 
in hotels, boarding houses, restaurants 
and other public catering establish- 
ments, there is sufficient capital, mainly 
from Chinese immigrants, floating 
which seeks outlet in housing construc- 
tion. With demand for flats and better 
grade accommodation on the down- 
grade, construction fees and key money 
have declined, in certain areas of the 
Colony drastically, and rents have been 
lowered. For the bulk of the popula- 
tion however, being in the low earning 
group, the cost of a new flat is pro- 
hibitive and further large-scale build- 
ing of apartment houses for the masses, 
even if it should materialise, would 
have no tangible effect in decreasing 
the demand for new accommodation; 
monthly earnings of the majority of 
the employed population here do not 
permit of any but the lowest rent and 
under present conditions—private 
enterprise doing all the new building 
other than for public servants which is 
taken care of by Govt—the urgent need 
for decent accommodation of large 


numbers of people here cannot be 
relieved. 
From the following tabulation of 


plans of builders submitted to the 
authorities the continuation of pros- 
perity in the building field will be 
seen:— 


Hongkong Industrial Report 


Factory Registrations 

The total number of factories and 
workshops on the register of the HK. 
Department of Labour as at June 30, 
1950, amounted to 1114, of which 322 
were on the Island and 792 in Kow- 
loon and the New Territories; 347 
applications were under consideration 
at the end of June, 153 on the Island 
and 194 in Kowloon ad N.T. 

During the quarter April/June, 1950, 
129 applications were received (36 
HK and 93 K. & N.T.), 40 registration 
certificates were cancelled (18 and 22), 
20 applications (7 and 13) were re- 
fused, 9 (3 and 6) being for premises 
for which no formal application for re- 
gistration was made, and 109 registra- 
tions certificates were issued (39 and 
70). 

For the half-yean January/June 1950 
the details are as follows: Applications 
received 281 (97 HK. and 184 K.& 
N.T.), registration certificates cancelled 
77 (29 and 48), applications refused 29 
(12 and 17), 11 (5 and 6) being for 
premises for which no formal applica- 
tion for registration was made, and 
registration certificates issued 200 (67 
and 133). 

In June, 36 applications were re- 
ceived (10 and 26), 15 certificates were 
cancelled (5 and 10), 5 applications 
were refused (1 and 4), including 1 in 
respect to premises for which no formal 
application was received, and 43 certi- 
ficates were issued (13 and 30). 
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July 20 
PLANS RECEIVED AND PLANS Monthly Monthly 
APPROVED BY THE BUILDING Average Average May, 
ORDINANCE OFFICE, 1950. 1948 1949 1950 
Note:—The following statistics relating to 7 
plans of buildings received and approved Plans Approved: 
by the Building Ordinance Office of the European type houses 45 43 67 
Public Works Department afford some in- 
dication of the trend in intention to build Chinese type houses .. 77 70 68 
or to renovate existing buildings. Owing to Wactoviesen, olan cir 3 2 = 
the fact, however, that building lots fre- = 6 1 1 
quently change hands, and new plans may SCHOOINS » s veiijersre:o.sieigaca'sme ‘ 
be submitted for approval by the new Office Buildings ...... 2 
owners in the place of those already ap- 9 27 
proved, the present figures do not afford a Temporary Sheds 8 
Ogee ig, rope - rete neve in Site formation ........ 3 6 1 
building. Statistics relating to actual com- s 
pletion of buildings are presented: Houses for Repairs & 
Monthly Monthi Rehabilitation ........ 20 24 12 
as vcreee May, Houses for Alterations 
1948 1949 1950 & Additions ........ 538 560 644 
Plans Received: GOdOWNS io ia. ayeenn« nani 3 6 4 
European type houses 43 38 19 GraT ORES shy. «tania eho sielele 2 2 1 
Chinese type houses .. 93 62 96 Sitgalk vc.4; Gee eas soi 1 ma 
Factories 2c, acecs castes 4 3 1 
Godowns) leiaiccs.. Mees 6 5 2 14 Churches ........+++++- == 1 = 
Blea ents cnee whe 4 4 5 Houses for Demolition 3 7 14 
ouses for Repairs 
Rehabilitation ....... 18 26 ROGET yar ctarnisteraiatela aiotatatotors —_ _ ef 
aig es Alterations aie an é Advertising Hoarding .. — 1 _ 
BULOTES | [cis ccware,s 72 r 
Site Formation 11.11.) 4 6 9 Block comprising 500 
Churchesi) 25. ec anes see _— 1 — working class flats .. — 1 _ 
i, : ; Swimming Pool ...... — — 1 
= ae 5 — —_— Bathing Pavilion ...... _ — 1 
issen LCS pames eee RS 2 1 I ae — 
Houses for Demolition 2 5 12 AmUseienta rary. u 
CHEATESie ee «c.g aclenoncins _ 1 4 
Bathing Stes eascesae « Hon = 1 Total Plans Approved 708 734 844 
Amusement Park .... _ — 1 
Total Plans Received 402 384 663 Note:—Averages of less than .5 omitted 


Details are given below of registra- 
tions during June, showing the number 
of workers employed:— 


M F Total 

HG gato an het SO SAE ROBOT aS TIA 35 102 137 
AEM GN e Straetatle eit tele. sisis 95 14 109 
3 Garments & Shirts .. 44 65 109 
3 Weaving (Cotton) 25 38 63 
1 Torches’ i 50 57 
tTin (Gans! —o-, 24 4 28 
2 Printing 25 — 25 
1 Paper Bags cmscccccass 10 10 20 
SeDAITys dies teaacaes .Gnoe 19 _ 19 
To PeanuttOil in... ci. mento 18 _— 18 
2 Flour & Rice Mills 14 4 18 
1 Stone Crushing .. 15 2 17 
1 Perfumery ...... 4 8 12 
Ds Noodles csp sncranes cna conn 10 — 10 
Dy Saw Mite cncoteiere 6 3 9 
I" Chemicals’ i. <..5 eee 7 _— qT 
1 Joss Stick Powder .... 6 - 6 
1 Engineering .......... 2 _ 2 
35 366 300 666 
The number of registered factories 


and workshops closed during June 
totalled 8, ie. 1 textile mill (South 
China Textiles Ltd.), 1 Printing works, 
1 Vegetable Oil factory (China 
Vegetable Oil Corpn, Ltd.), 1 Engineer- 
ing works, 1 Lithographic works, 1 
Cement factory, 1 Garment factory, 1 
manufacturing works. 

Injuries and _ industrial accidents 
reported in June 1950 amounted to 53 
(3 fatal) involving 53 persons, of these 
36 (1 fatal) occurred in registered 
factories and workshops. The causes 
were: machinery 17 (16 in registered 
factories), falls 8 (2 fatal) (5 in 
registered factories), falling objects 5 
(1), burns 2; scalds 2, explosion 3 (1) 
other causes 16 (1 fatal) of which 13 
were in registered factories (1 fatal). 


from above table. 


Hongkong Vehicular. Traffic 


1948 
Vehicles: 
EXQHISH rac cntetec tes ore 97 
Motor Cycles Geceec 654 
Private Cars’ <..... 4844 
Taxis’, Ae Pee 344 
Public Hire Cars .. 298 
Motor Buses ...... 185 
Lorries & Vans .... 2479 
Rickshaws (Private) 94 
3 (Public) 853 
Tricycles (Goods) .. 569 
GhairsO.aemee i ck — 
Hand Trucks ..... 
DERMOCES ss euccsic hee 
Drivers:: 
Motor Drivers’ 
Licenses ........ 16971 
Learners’ Licenses . 21308 
Driving Tests ..... 11658 


Public & Private 
Rickshaw Drivers (2071) 
Tricycles » (1093) 


Hand Truck ne 14 


MAY 
1949 1950 
101 103 
850 1020 
6787 8561 
344 344 
289 289 
285 366 
2683 3078 
93 91 
853 858 
793 816 
27. «27 

$ aasd 

+10 

22471 27300 
53497 87191 
26803 42495 
3823 4102 
4 «14 


1950 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


Arrivals Departures 


Monthly averages for 1948 595 
ieee averages for 1949° 1,062 
1 4 

GANUAT Yio cictaies cana cs 253 
February.) Wisesis ctoeiate 197 
PAAPCN ME is o5:5061y visaeis 256 
ADEE Seria ios Skee 0 ors 238 
MEAS” Parstate wate. sueraanneleteres 220 
LUI > Mier ee eto he s.6s0c8 S'ecersse 201 
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Hongkong Aviation Returns 
for June 1950 
PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
In Out In Out In Out 
_ 9,592 9,382 13,726%  18,649% 42,920 100,986 
1,057.5 12,246 13,312 138,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
250 3,151 4,012 11,196 11,746 43,350 59,200 
203 2,604 2,934 9,761 10,666 35,942 59,869 
250 3,290 3,819 11,310 13,273 43,941 63,164 
239 2,669 8,952 10,200 13,303 30,860 80,834 
225 2,770 4,298 11,113 13,746 48,859 93,438 
202 2,290 3,236 9,871 13,093 42,925 106,287 


Total aircraft for Jan.-June 1950 in and out: 2,734; total passengers: 39,025; total mail: 139,278; total freight: 


708.6 metric tons. 


Hongkong Imports & Exports 


By Air 
VALUE OF IMPORTS OF AIR 
FREIGHT. 
May, 1950 


Countries Quantity Value 
Kilos $ 
United Kingdom .. 684 324,611 
Australia  whiec.cess 258 7,643 
Canada. s.ses. ss 714 == 381,001 
BERTIE Meters oiatatsists ek 10 Siaisie <3 402 30,607 
WUULER VER sisi ctl cleo ante sininie ese 180 30,821 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations, Other .. 5 991 12,375 
ARUSHA sci cc. cite 510 
China, Middle 46 1,415 
Czechoslovakia 9 2,690 
IPAM CCT MIE asia icieicle aie aiiceaiaals 154 28,157 
Germany ...... 281 65,958 
Holland 4 496 
Eig Rieger oeanc 1 138 
LOS ees 36 5,212 
Korea (South) 14 11,260 
PIMBDDINES, ayaidawicesees.vs.ss 574 36,496 
South America ............ 11 1,010 
Sweden is 104 
Switzerland 3,909,351 
Thailand 23,752 
eS. A. 1,789,845 
All other countries 1,500 
Total 6,664,962 
Total British Common- 
wealth of Nations ...... 3,229 787,058 


Total Foreign 11,056 5,877,904 


VALUE OF EXPORTS OF AIR 
FREIGHT 
May, 1950 
Quantity Value 
Kilos $ 


Countries 


United Kingdom ............ 151 32,912 
Australia 25 8,948 
Canada 47 14,56 
MBO CLL A MU Teo i foleje oinieiavereitiaveiaxe nals 902 36,821 
Pakistan 148 9,750 
Malaya 3,539 2,873,976 
North Borneo 325 
Belgium . 43 11,648 
Burma 3,984 72,331 
Central America 0 9,680 
China, Middle 8,321 348,301 
" South 774 15,880 
Denmark 327 55,372 
EVDO Wieic ciel os 269 11,807 
French Indochina 741 39,004 
ROUTING LS 1 ory: <.aioiu:siai0is ince sia acs 46 6,882 
ROGET a gisccisisinie nee ewetnie ey 19 25,200 
AE YSOCN MME rectal cieloraisorerainieleibieierase 1,222 206,518 
Korea (South) 83 18,966 
Norway arene 80 4,120 
Philippines ..... sais 2,262 28,752 
Portuguese East Africa .... 4 
South America ............ 89 22,610 
WBORIN NE Cickii gs uccienistewinare 183 18,800 
Switzerland 557 i 
Whailand) 59 ..).0..8 6,024 247,952 
RE UN cer craic aisioeye 3,227 1,189,250 
U. S. of Indonesia 1 50 
All other countries ....... 605 51,000 
PAOLA Potstohata ests jeroistafe{e.cresafeiere 32,747 5,383,804 
Total British Common- 
wealth of Nations 4,817 2,977,295 
Total Foreign ...........- 27,930 2,406,509 


Hongkong Aviation Report for June, 1950. 


Arrivals Departures 

Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight 

gers (Kgs.) ( Kgs.) gers ( Kgs.) (Kgs.) 

United Kingdom 61 4086 4897 121 4480 3879 
LUPODC” Gone mceiepes 100 193 1808 113 93 1071 
‘Middle East ........ 29 514 264 153 429 1828 
Calegtta geticcrsarsie ei 64 Ge 76 42 212 4236 
RAN GOOM Mh lea cistretcync.s -30 322 114 48 142 1695 
Singapore +. 2h)... -.- 137 1495 2231 185 1507 15882, 
IBane OK meee sails 360 393 6469 435 219 11128 
Mne@GchiNa vesicc sess 450 377 5417 410 564 713 
Philippines ws o.%%...421% 338 257 2870 658 608 8794 
Japan waa tocar sche 311 686 10406 356 1776 5981 
Wy SS. Asya cree 19 — 8993 168 1718 2051 
Australia sci sticcssusvs 8 64 899 41 109 593 
Chin ge emacs ero tte 334 1243 3211 268 790 48111 
Hloonolulw  ijencucur- 15 — 35 58 64 242 
Canada sie = -\ qakgee = 4 64 235 140 382 123 
Total AF i... 2290 9871 42925 3236 13093 106287 


No. of Aircraft arriving: 201 


Hongkong Aviation 


Department of Civil Aviation 
Report for July, 1950 


Civil Air Traffic: International 
flights to and from Hongkong Airport 
were as follows:— 


Departures Arrivals 
No.of No.of No.of No.of 
A/C Pass A/C. Pass 
B.O.A.C. 25 490 25 357 
H.K.A. 19 87 19 193 
PAA, 702 35 511 
C.P.A. 33 455 35 280 
PALL. 13 367 13 141 
C.A.T, 28 139 32 155 
P.O.A.S. 12 166 9 91 
T.A.A, 2 13 2 4 
Braat 4 12 5 84 
AGE ORR 13 365 13 408 
S.A.C. 4 19 4 34 
C.P.A.L 5 152 4 23 
Transocean ...... 2 34 - - 
Qantas! s.5 csesccus .3 3 8 
Air Carrier <<... 1 - 2 a 
Flying Tigers 2 123 1 - 
Air Burma ..... 1 - - - 
International Air 
Transport ..... 1 4° - 
202 3,236 201 2,280 
13 tons of mail and 149 tons of 


freight were carried. 


No. of Aircraft departing: 202 


The total of 403 movements was a 
further decrease in commercial traffic. 
The passenger total of 5,526 was 1,542 
less than in May. The averages were 
13 aircraft and 184 passengers a day. 


Other Civil Air Movements: — There 
were 804 local flights mainly for train- 
ing and test purposes. 


Airline Companies: —Pan American 
Airways put on two extra flights a 
week to and from Tokyo. 


Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. An air- 
craft returning from the scheduled 
service to Borneo was held in Manila 
by the Philippine Civil Aeronautics 
Board on the 20th on the grounds that 
the company had not complied with 
certain conditions of the municipal law. 
After considerable discussion the air- 
craft was released and the services of 
the company allowed to continue. 


Hongkong Airways Ltd. The sche- 
duled services to Manila which this 
company hoped to operate by the 
temporary use of chartered foreign air- 
craft could not begin because of Philip- 
pine objections. 
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Exports of Hongkong Manufactured Commodities 
for June 1950. 


Goods manufactured in Hongkong 
and exported under Imperial Prefer- 
ence Certificate or Certificate of Origin 
amounted in value during June to 
HK$15,051,419, an increase of $1,180,740 
over the figure for May of $13,870,679 
although less than that for April of 
$16.2 million. 

The monthly values of locally made 
goods exported under I.P.C. or C.O. 
for the first six months of 1950 were 
as follows:— 


1950 


January 
February 


$ 9,704,802 

060,934 
11,733,148 
16,221,142 
13}870,679 
15,051,419 


$75,642,124 


Monthly average for 1949 

The number of Imperial Preference 
Certificates and Certificates of Origin 
issued during June was 3180. 

Cotton yarn came first in value of 
exports during June amounting to 
$3,351,584, an increase of $2,866,668 
over the May figure of $482,918, shirts 
& clothing came next with exports 
valued at $1,408,253, enamelware third 
with $1,332,667 and knitted wares 
fourth with $1,268,670, 

Figures are given below of exports 
of the principal manufactured goods 
for the first six months of 1950:— 


Cotton Shirts 


Yarn etc. wares 
$m $m. $m 
TAREE Cs velpictaceraintsiz Stare 0.50 0.62 2.07 
TO Ba SOMA ARB B OD 1.51 0.52 1.87 
VAT rates ere) dicistoeeyereit 0.88 1.28 2.66 
Apr Pectin s casein 1.53 2.69 3.51 
NS 6 A PROB ICONS 0.48 3.08 2.13 
HU Sn See seoogo 3.35 1.41 1.27 


The increase in exports during June 
was due to considerable purchases by 
Pakistan amounting to $4.08 million, a 
rise of $2.88 m. compared with the 


Meetings and Conferences:—The Air 
Advisory Board met on the 5th and 
26th. The Director returned on the 
24th from Bangkok, where he had 
taken vart in negotiations for an air 
transport agreement with Siam. 


Works and Buildings:—The new taxy 
track which had been closed for re- 
pairs was reopened on the 23rd. Work 
on the resurfacing of the second run- 
way was again delayed by weather. 


Air Traffic Control:—Heavy rain and 
cloud made a large number of control- 
led descents necessary. 


Aeradio:—Traffic figures were: 


Words Messages 
Ue UN acab ome och obonge 377,030 16,583 
WSIS Sooo edcoonnacmcone 30,825 3,019 
Met. Broadcast ........ 6,639 2,000 
444,494 


21,602 


figure for May of $1.19 m. The United 
Kingdom came second with $3.63 m., 
a drop against the May amount of 
$6.55 m., and the West Indies third 
with $1.05 m. (May $854,575) :— 


LOCALLY MADE GOODS SHIPPED UNDER 
LP.c. AND C.O. IN JUNE 1950:. 
Pakistan 
United Kingdom 
Br. West Indies 


SAuastralig 2) ctete oicisce) sev sree eiateivla: so 7a\0 

Malay avueraccetite oie ter cements 

Br. West Africa 

Br: Empire) Other... acceecs ene 713,136 
Union of South Africa .......... 536,453 
Ceylon © china qaceauapeteirerelg- == 513,799 
Bro East ASricarpemnccte <lers sretsciaatsiale 330,185 
News Zealand) a ./ocasiesiss.newencinrn 237,439 
Central (America sii cscriciie cinemas 229,957 
Uberti bevel SAE Vintadciiguice: hapa 197,050 
Bri, North, Borneo) v.2. 202. scene one 173,021 
North, Europes = anwvovovteainteceliece 147,713 
Port. East Africa ... 120,300 
Egypt 117,010 
Burma 79,989 
Philippine Islands 34,023 


India 


Knitted Rubber Cotton Enamel- Flash- 

Shoes Pcs. Gds wares Towels lights 
$m $m $m $m $m 
1.97 1.03 0.69 0.002 0.34 
1.31 0.81 0.52 0.02 0.52 
2.31 0.72 0.64 0.07 0.65 
2.05 0.95 1.17 0.48 0.82 
1.23 1.06 0.99 0.65 0.60 
0.56 1.11 1.33 1.13 1.12 

Details of exports of Hongkong 


manufactures under I.P.C. and C.O. 
during the month of June follow:— 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE CERTIFICATES 
AND CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN 
ISSUED DURING JUNE, 1950 


Value 
Quantity HK$ 
Cotton Yarn 2,881 bales 3,351,584 
Shirts, & Clothing 24,652 doz. 1,408,253 
Enamel Ware 262,099 doz. 1,332,667 
Knitted Wares 72,507 Goz.) 
4,500 yds.) 1,268,670 
Towels 92,349 doz.) 

’ 7,600 vds.) 1.134.997 
Flashlights Torches 65,444 doz. 1,112,695 
Cotton Piece Goods — 957,602 yds. 1,111,288 
Rubber Shoes 208,801 pairs 562,877 
Matches _ 15,648,000 boxes 320,424 
Cigarettes 583 c/s 314,820 
Buttons 359,797 grt. grs. 268,667 
Socks 36,469 doz. 200,551 
Bulbs for 

Flashlights 3,779,949 pcs. 180,294 
Toys 9,210 doz. 177,863 
Silkk & Mill (Art.) 86,100 yds. 163,286 
Printed Paper 38,200,000 sheets 145,206 
Umbrellas 5,355 doz. 138,014 
Rattan Cane & Peel 4,350 sq. ft) 125,939 

1,014 bales) . 
Watch Bands 9,438 doz. 115,532 
Handkerchiefs 23,775 doz. 109,917 
Leather Shoes ,248 pairs 106,992 
Vacuum Flasks 2,288 doz. 93,394 
Camphor Tablets 29,200 lbs. 89,328 
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July 20 
: Value 
Quantity HK$ 
Hog boli Lamps ere doz. ) 80,199 
attan are 5 pes. 
. 153 bales ) 
6,000 sq. ft.) 
6,356 sets ) 76,695 
5 crates) 
912 doz. ) 
Fire Crackers 0 c/s 73,627 
Proprietary Medicines 9,000 bots.) 
,077 Ibs. ) 64,711 
26,080 doz. ) 
Plastic Ware 4,208 doz. 58, 
Hurricane Lanterns 2,385 doz 57,419 
Feathers 93 pels. 56,873 
Soap 5,000 ibs. ) 
1,548 gross) 56,287 
Camphorwood Chests 673 pcs.) 
20 sets) 50,790 
Canning & Preserved 42,637 lbs. 49,063 
Cosmetic & Perfumery 16,899 doz. 48,638 
Pencils 7,044 gross 47,953 
Shoe Lace 6,790 gross 41,800 
Mats & Matting 649 bales 41,435 
Hats & Caps 4,676 doz 40, 
Batteries 22,185 doz. 39,665 
Embroidery 801 doz.) 
1,186 sets) 38,610 
Glass Ware 20,300 doz. 33,156 
Table Cloth 660 doz. 29, 
Needles 14,390,000 pcs. 28,200 
Leather Ware 2,327 doz. 27,930 
Gourmet Powder 189 doz. 25,930 
Hard Wares 300 gross) 
8,638 doz. ) 
120 sets ) 23,875 
12 rools) 
Rain Coats 177 doz 21,175 
Ginger 13,414 Ibs. 18,855 
Iron Charezal 323 doz 16,627 
Mosquito Destroyer 35,300 boxes 10,830 
Tooth Brush 201 gross 10,001 
Electrical Accessories 1,612 doz. »38' 
Ropes 5,177 lbs. ) 
200 den. bls.) 6,964 
Seegrass Twine 50 bales ) 
12 piculs) 5,477 
Fibre Ware 1,296 pcs. 5 
Bean Stick 1,228 Ibs. 2,614 
Sugar Candy 2,863 catties 2,223 
Candles 09,000 pes. 1985 
Tea 360 Ibs. 1,315 
Birds Nest 23 Ibs. 1,312 
Machinery 2 nos. 1,290 
Groundnut Oil 594 catties 1,271 
Ivory 15 doz.) 
2 pes.) 994 
Rubber Ware 60 doz. 342 
Cutlery 120 pes. 266 
Jewellery 8 pes. 60 
Total $15,051,419 
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Hongkong Fisheries Office Progress Report 


An estimate of the number of fishing 
days during June 1950 is given below: 
— Trawlers 5 — 7 days, Long liners 
5 — 12 days, Puree Seiners 18 — 20 
days. 

The following amount of fish was 
handled during the month:— 


piculs piculs 
Fresh Fish 16,355 Fresh fish equivalent 16,355 


Sun Dried 321 1,070 

Salt Dried 6,773 13,546 

Salt Wet 2,905 3,631 
26,354 34,602 

Monthly Total of Fish Marketed in 

Hongkong 
BEPOSH £1 Ws itary tele ni steecore 16,355 piculs 
MakteGsh cecis<.achetesccssss,< 9,999 oa 


26,354 piculs 


Production and Consumption 


Weight. Value. 
piculs 
Fish marketed during the 
PACU CR I aepieseys nie'e avoitiela siclain 26,354 $2,048,752 
Fish exported during the 7 
BRRODTAGED GF arel ol pia/atdlas nie wisisicte mis 37,426 1,266,348 
(excluding sea products) 
Fish imported for local 
Consumption ...s..c006% 16,278 668,270 
Fish consumed locally .. 5,206 1,450,674 
General 


June has been a difficult month for 
the marketing of fish owing to activity 
of bandits at sea. In spite of this fact 
approximately 14,470 piculs of fresh 


B.O.A.C. 

H.K. AIRWAYS .. 

P.A.A, 

CPLA. 

P.A.L. 

P.O.A.S. 

Sh wWas ao WE om on “de ga 56 


AIR FRANCE 
S.A.C, 


MATCO 
C.P.A.L. 


fish were sold compared with 8,547 
piculs during June last year. This is 
due mainly to (a) the opening of the 
new Kowloon Market (b) the fishing 
effort of the mechanised fleet and (c) 
to a certain extent to the difficulty of 
exporting salt fish from Hongkong. 


Reports have been received of res- 
trictions that are to be imposed on the 
export of salt fish from Hongkong to 
China. Already the price of salt fish 
has been depressed as a result of those 
rumours and certain fishermen selling 
fresh fish that would in normal cases 
have been salted. 


Mechanisation 


The mechanised fleet has increased 
from 92 to 95 vessels. during the month. 


‘The mechanised fleet now consists of 


the follov7ing:— 


Native type ‘Trawlers’ (Wooden) re 

oa “Long Liners’ (wooden) .. 63 
Ay » “Fish Collector” (Wooden) 3 
Q » “Hand Liner’ (Wooden) ... 4 


Japanese Schooner type “Trawler” 


a5 


Marketing 


The new Kowloon Market was open- 
ed on June lst and considering condi- 
tions at sea etc. the result was satis- 
factory. It is evident that a consider- 
able amount of fish normally sold on 
the black market is now finding its 
way direct to the Kowloon wholesale 
market. Long Liners from Shaukiwan 
are sailing direct to the market and 
off-loading their catches at the market. 
Small Purse Seiners are coming along- 
sides the market, and returning to sea 
after collecting the money realised 
for their catch. 

The following types of craft dealt 
direct with the market:— 


Purse Seiners) 5 s..10.eisciie see sie 1053 piculs 
Hand (LANEsS) oa. occas esate 1 a 
Mechanised Long Liners .... 425 ,, 
Other (collecting Junks) ... 140 ,, 


Fisheries Research 


Ten consignments of fish fry were 
sent to Singapore and Bangkok during 
the month, comprising of 101,000 Fry 
to Singapore and 88,700 Fry to Bang- 
kok. 

Investigations are being made as to 
the method to dispatch live Gold Fish 
to South Africa at the request of the 
Director of Inland Fisheries Cape 


(Wooden) be tteveseerer seer teese rae eeens 14 Town. It seems that it will be possi- 
"“Prawier" (Wooden) rT» 1 ble to send these fish by air. 
Japanese Schooner type “Long Liner Fish farmers in the New  Ter- 
(Weoden)i i jscneensssnartsnbesessisne seer 1 ritories, near Un Long, — purchased 
European type H.F.V’s (Wooden) ...... 4 20,000 common carp fry reared in the 
95 nursery fish pond in the New Ter- 
— ritories. 
Hongkong Airport: Traffic of Regular Users in June 1950. 
ARRIVALS DEPARTURES 

No. of Passen- Mail Freight No. of Passen- Mail Freight 

A/C gers (Kgs.) (Kgs.) A/C gers (Kgs.) (Kgs.) 

25 357 1372 16019 25 490 7918 23027 

19 193 199 722 19 87 783 15288 

35 511 20 5706 35 702 NIL 7170 

35 280 165 5564 33 455 1042 8667 

13 141 169 2891 13 367 2104 6281 

91 196 3211 12 166. 114 9980 

2 4 NIL NIL 13 NIL 1100 

‘ 5 85 164 1856 4 72 NIL 674 

13 408 377 2757 13 365 621 147 

4 34 36 179 4 19 NIL 1781 

NIL NIL NIL NIL NIL NIL NIL NIL 

4 23 64 625 5 152. 382 251 

3 8 65 899 3 48 122 593 
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